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PREFACE. 



The following brief account of the German 
Universities, of which a second revised and 
enlarged edition is now offered to the Public, was 
prepared amidst the many interruptions and 
anxieties inseparable from a settlement in a 
foreign country, at the request of a zealous and 
well known friend of education, James Heywood, 
Esq. F.R.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The favorable reception given to the first 
edition, has confirmed the author in his pre-< 
vious conviction that the subject of this little 
work is one of growing interest and importance 
to the English public, and has induced him to 
republish it with the addition of a Chapter on the 
Public Schools of Prussia^ and another on the t«-» 
fluence of Philosophy on the studies of the German 
Universities, both of which he hopes will be 
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acceptable to those who are interested in the 
progress of educational reform. 

The German GovemmentSy and especially that 
of Prussia, whatever may be their faults (and 
they are many) do certainly perform one of the 
greatest duties of every government — that of 
educating the people, — in a manner which is 
worthy of the highest admiration. It is true that 
many persons regard the state - education of 
Prussia only as the result of a cunning policy, 
which . would mould the plastic minds of the 
young into the form which despotism loves ; but 
can any one who knows the state of the public 
mind in Prussia, who has had an opportunity of 
witnessing the effects of the widely spread educa- 
tion in that country, assert that the cause of 
despotism is served by educating the people to 
the greatest extent of which their worldly circum- 
stances admit ? The slave-drivers of every age, 
from the ancient Spartans to the modem Ameri- 
cans, have justly regarded utter ignorance as their 
best ally ; and no mere despot would feel safe on 
a throne which was not based on the ignorance of 
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the people. And it is not, we believe, because 
the Governors of Prussia have made a grand 
mistake, and have unwittingly sapped the founda- 
tion of arbitrary power by the very means by 
which they sought to render it eternal, — but 
because they have not been mere despots, but 
have really sought the good of their subjects, that 
they have given them the blessings of education. 
It is very true that they have at the same time 
followed other and more selfish objects, and have 
thus, to a certain extent, neutralized the good 
eiFects of their own wise acts — that, for example, 
they fill their subjects with knowledge, and then 
by their restrictions on the press forbid them from 
communicating their opinions freely. Would it 
then serve the cause of freedom to starve the mind 
as well as to bind the tongue ? It is a well known 
fact that the steadiest and most influential friends 
of constitutional liberty in Prussia, are the very 
-men whom the State has educated to fill its ^ 
iiighest academical offices* And why endeavor, 
as has been done, to prove the futility of the 

Prussian system, by saying that the English arti- 
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san, though he may scarcely be able to read or 
write, is generally a cleverer fellow than the man 
of the same class in Germany ; that the former 
learns more from the free life which goes on 
around him than the Prussian from his books. 
This may be very true, but the question is, would 
not the Englishman- be the better for a school 
education to commence life with, and would not 
the German be worse off without it? 

But to oblige a man to send his children to a 
government school when he is too poor to educate 
them privately, is thought by some to be an into* 
lerable interference with the rights of a free-bom 
Englishman* Is it harder then to be obliged to 
educate one's children, to feed their minds, or to 
allow others to do so, than to be compelled to 
feed their bodies, or to accompany them to the 
workhouse? where moreover they are educated 
by the state. 

But it is well known by all who have con«- 
sidered the subject, that the great obstacle to the 
introduction of a state education for the people in 
England, is the religious jealousies of the people 
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themselves. And in so far as their fears arise 
from a really religious spirit, and from a due sense 
of the infinite importance of religious culture to 
the young, they are to be respected, however un- 
founded those fears may be. Religious instruc- 
tion should accompany the whole course of mental 
training, since the formation of the Christian 
character is the highest and best end of all educa- 
tion. It is natural too that every man should 
desire to rear his children in his own peculiar views 
of Christian doctrine. But we maintain that these 
ends are attainable in a well arranged system of 
national education. In Prussia both the children 
of Protestants, and the children of Roman Catho- 
lics, (and very zealous Catholics and Protestants 
too) are educated in the same school without any 
injury supposed or real to either party, and are 
taught respectively by their own Clergy, while 
Jews are exempted from all participation in the 
religious instruction. Surely, if the claims and 
wishes of two or three parties can be consulted 
and satisfied, it would not be very difficult to 
satisfy those of a greater variety of sects. 
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And what can be the result of the present 
system, or no aysteniy according to which each sect 
is left to educate its own young members ? What 
is likely to be the chief object of institutions 
formed for such exclusive purposes ? The indoc- 
trination of the young into the tenets of a parti- 
cular party. Not so much the formation of the 
good christian, and the good citizen, as the clever 
controversial theologian. This will be made the 
all important end, and no one will be answerable 
that any other object will be wisely or zealously 
pursued; that the so-called secular part of edu- 
cation will be anything, more than carelessly 
attended to. And thus the curse of our country, 
its bitter religious dissensions, will be increased 
and perpetuated, till we shall almost cease to be 
one great nation, and be split into a number of 
hostile tribes in a state of perpetual warfare. 

Surely no system of national education which 
^ould receive the , sanction of a British , Parlia- 
ment, could entail upon us suqh dreadful; evils as 
yfe ar^ actually suffering from national ignorance 
and division. We cannot but believe that a strong 
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and a wise Government, which could stand its 
gi'ound against what, with a thinking people, 
would certainly be a short-Uved clamour, could 
frame and carry a measure, which, while it satis- 
fied the Church, would respect the conscientious 
opinions of other parties, which, while it made 
education compulsory, should give every possible 
liberty to individuals in choosing from among duly 
qualified persons those by whom they wished it to 
be conducted. Or, if it be indeed true that na- 
tional ignorance with its attendant horrors, is the 
necessary ' consequence of religious freedom, we 
are purchasing the blessing at a tremendous cost. 

However much individuals and parties may 
difier as to the kind of change required, on one 
point they will all agree, that the present state of 
education in England is a crying evil. Even the 
children of the richer classes are not protected, 
as we think they otiffht to be, from falling into the 
hands of mere pretenders to the knowledge and 
peculiar ability required to make a Teacher. The 
guardians of our property and bodily health, the 
Lawyer and the Physician, must prove that they 
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possess some knowledge of law and medicine 
before they are permitted to practise their profes- 
sions ; but any one may be a schoolmaster, who 
can find a sufficient number of dupes more igno- 
rant than himself who are willing to invest him 
with that important, and should-be honourable 
office. 

And while the children of the ignorant or care- 
less rich often fall a prey to scholastic quacks, the 
poor are left to subsist on chance educational 
charity, which too often goes hand in hand with 
proselytising zeal. The different sects into which 
the religious world is divided vie with one another 
in raising large sums for the erection of schools, 
but the nation has no warrant that the education 
given in these schools is of a satisfactory kind ; 
that anything more in fact is thoroughly done than 
the marking of the lambs of each particular fold 
with the initials of their respective owners. It is 
not in this hap-hazard way that the youth of the 
ruling nation of the earth should be educated ; it 
is as much the duty of our Governors to see that 
we are taught as that we are fed — and not only 
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taught, but taught as well and as much as is con- 
sistent with our circumstances. Until this be done, 
it is impossible for any government, or at least 
any good government, to be stable or powerful for 
good, for it is impossible to secure without it the 
physical, and still less the moral and religious, 
well-being of the people. 

W. C. P. 
Bonn on the Rhine, 
June, 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, 



The first and often the only things in the charac- 
ter and institutions of his continental neighbours 
which an Englishman observes, are their trifling 
peculiarities; or, as he is too much inclined to 
think them, their amusing absurdities. Accus- 
tomed to regard his own modes of thought and 
action as alone consistent with right reason, 
and conscientiously believing that his own 
country is the pivot on which the world turns 
round, that to him are entrusted all the serious 
interests of the human race, he is apt to regard 
with a careless gaze the state and progress 
of nations unconnected with his mighty empire, 
and he goes among them not to see what they too 
are doing for humanity, not to ask in the solemn 
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words of Scripture, " Watchman, what of the 
night f" — ^but, too generally, to feed his vanity by 
comparisons always favorable to himself, to 
amuse and refresh his mind after the cares of 
business by leaving for a time the only country 
where it is necessary to be serious, industrious, 
and wise. If there be any exception to the truth 
of these remarks, the Germans make that excep- 
tion. Many circumstances tend to raise them in 
the eyes of the Englishman. They have an 
affinity with him in blood and language; a German 
dynasty has occupied his country's throne ; a Ger- 
man prince is the father of his future monarchs ; 
and, however slow he may be in recognising the 
good which springs from beyond the shores of his 
holy island, he is candid enough to acknowledge 
and respect their transcendent scientific and literary 
merits. 

It is becoming too evident to be overlooked, 
that the schoolmaster who is abroad among us is 
a Oerman schoolmaster. In almost every depart- 
ment of knowledge we look to him for aid, and 
some of our aiblest scholars have turned their 
chief attention to the translation and adaptation of 
German books for the use of English students. 
The classical student has his Matthiae, his Zumpt^ 
his Buttmann, and his Jacobs; and knows too 
that tbie popular school-books of Kenrick and 
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Kerchever Arnold are partly derived from German 
sources. The student of divinity and history 
would sorely miss his Michaelis', Mosheim's, 
Neander's, and Gieseler's histories of the Church, 
liis Miiller's Dorians, and his Ranke's Popes ; and 
is well aware, that but for the Germans he would 
never haye had his Thirlwall's and Grote's histories 
of Greece, or his Arnold's Rome. Even the Yorkshire 
farmer thinks of the German Liebig as he manures 
his fields, and many a Lancashire calico printer 
has fpund his way to Germany, to sit for a while 
at the feet of her most distinguished chemists. 

And yet, industrious as we have been in endea- 
vouring to divert, for our own use, a portion of 
the abundant streams of knowledge which How 
from the "fatherland," how little do we really 
know of their source — of those institutions which 
have fostered German genius, and encouraged 
German literary industry, till they have become 
the admiration and delight of Europe — we mean, 
of course, the German universities, in close . con- 
nection with which stands almost every literary 
man of note in Germany* How truly may we 
repeat with i^espeet to them the remark with which 
we began, that it is chiefly the ludicrous side of 
our neighbour's character and institutions which 
we observe. We have heard a great deal of 
German universities, yet what is the prevalent 
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notion in England concerning them ? Is it not . 
that they are associations of beings as wild and 
fantastic in their appearance and habits as the 
spirits which dance upon the Brocken ? We are 
familiar with a caricature of the German student^ 
but how few of us have looked at a real portrait. 
We know, or think we know, for instance, that he 
has long hair, and an odd beard, and a great many 
scars upon his face ; that he wears an inconceivable 
cap, and smokes an enormous pipe ; and that his 
college course consists of two parts — duelling, and 
drinking — but what else do we know of him ? 

Of the German professor our ideas are even 
more vague, though not so ludicrous. The preva- 
lent notion respecting him will probably be found 
to be this ; that he is an inveterate theorist, an in- 
tellectual cardhouse builder, and that his labours 
mainly consist in blowing down the frail philoso- 
phical fabrics of his predecessors, and erecting 
others as transient amidst the ruins. According 
to another common superstition, he is a mere book- 
worm, who spends his life in writing Works, " im- 
mensae molis, exiguae utilitatis ;" or in the endea- 
vour to elucidate some single and apparently un- 
important point in history or science, remaining 
all the while profoundly ignorant of every other 
subject ; a sort of man, in short, who writes tre- 
mendous folios on **the Greek article," "the 
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shield of Achilles,*' or " the girdle of Venus ;" 
or directs the whole force of his mind to the in- 
vestigation of the habits of the Scarabaeus major, 
to the utter neglect of all other beetles. 

After all that has been related and written about 
German universities, the most erroneous notions 
respecting them, and the most unfounded preju- 
dices against them, are afloat in the English mind. 
Professor Huber of Berlin, in his recent work on 
** the English universities,"* complains that there 
prevails in England ^' the greatest ignorance, semi- 
knowledge, and confusion of ideas, with respect 
both to the state of things with us in general, and 
especially to that of the universities.'* Now this 
ignorance, if it does exist to the extent supposed, 
cannot be the result of an entire want of interest 
in institutions which are acknowledged to have 
done so much for literature and education, and 
which must inevitably exercise a great and increas- 
ing influence on the studies of similar establish- 
ments in our own country, but rather to the want 
of the means of knowledge respecting them. The 
reform of the European universities has been 
declared to be "the great question of civilization", 

* An abridged translation of this yalnable work has been 

edited by Francis W. Newman, Esq., classical professor of 

Manchester New Coll^|;e, and late fellow of BaUiol College, 

Oxford. 
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and though this remark can scarcely be applied 
with truth to England, where active life is the 
great teacher, yet few will deny the importance 
and desirableness of a reform in our own univer- 
sities, or think that we can learn nothing from 
those of other European states. However much 
every candid mind must see to admire in our vene- 
rable seats of learning, it is very generally admitted 
that there are numerous evils connected with their 
present constitution, and that they do not assume 
that decided superiority, in respect to what is done 
by them for literature and science, over the 
universities of the rest of Europe, which their 
splendid means, and the acknowledged talent of 
their members might lead us to expect.* Their 
comparative deficiency in literary iruitfulness has 
been attributed by many to the absence of a suffi- 
cient stimulus to exertion among the professors 
and fellows of our colleges, and the too general 
indulgence in that " dignified literary ease," which 
their position allows. Others maintain that the 
exclusive ecclesiastical system on which these 
institutions are conducted, and which is peculiar to 

* Dr. Arnold, in a letter to a friend, says : — *^ I have never 
wished to exchange my own country for Germany, but I feel 
indignant that with all our enormous advantages we continu- 
ally let the German people do what ought to be done by us/" 
Stanley's Life of Arnold, vol. ii. p. 58, 
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them, is injurious to their best interests, by check* 
ing the spirit of free enquiry, and by removing 
from the sphere of their influence and throwing 
into active and embittered opposition Roman 
catholics and dissidents from the established 
church, and thus giving a party character to instil 
tutions, which should unite in friendly rivalry the 
wisest and the best of every sect and name, and 
be encouraged by the sympathy, and supported by 
the love and veneration, of an entire people. 

In both these respects the German universities 
differ from our own. The stimulus to exertion 
among their professors could not well be greater 
than it is; and the advantages and emoluments 
which they have to bestow are freely offered to* 
all who desire them, without distinction of creed 
or nation. Yet we should be wrong in ascribing 
the preeminence of German learning solely to 
these causes. To understand the intense activity 
which prevails in the universities of Germany, 
we must remember that the national mind, debar* 
red from playing a part in the noble and exciting 
game of politics, and necessarily less occupied by 
the splendid prospects which commerce holds out 
to the skill and enterprize of Englishmen, is 
almost wholly turned into literary channels. The 
path of knowledge is to the German the path of 
ambition too. The distinguished professor holds 
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8 dignified position among his fellow-^citizens, and 
is not excluded (as is too much the case in our own 
country) from the notice and favor of his sovereign, 
but shares them with the noble the politician 
and the soldier, who in England are almost the 
exclusive recipients of the monarch's smiles. 
Wherever superior abilities and attainments mani- 
fest themselves to the ever watchful eyes of the 
German governments, they are sure to be brought 
into connection with the universities, and to have 
a proper sphere appointed them for their develop- 
ment. And hence it is that almost every man of 
note among the Germans is connected with their 
great schools of learning, not as a sinecurist, but 
as an active coadjutor in the work of education. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

When we look for the leading characteristics of 
the German universities, we find them to be the 
following : — 

I. That, with the exception of a few, which are 
in possession of considerable endowments, these uni- 
versities are mainly supported by large grants from 
the government, and are under the immediate 
superintendence and control of a cabinet minister 
appointed for the purpose. 

II. That they embrace within them the whole 
circle of the sciences, and profess not only to 
provide the necessary aid and encouragement to 
the disinterested votaries of science who devote 
their lives to its advancement, but completely to 
prepare men for the service of the state, and for 
the professions of law, medicine, and divinity. 

III. That the privilege of lecturing and receiv- 
ing fees is not confined to the regular salaried 
professors, but is granted to the ^^ professors 
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extraordinary," who have little or no support 
from government, and to an inferior class of pro- 
fessors, called ^^privatim docentes," wlio are 
entirely dependent on their own resources. 

IV. That within certain very extended limits, 
the professors and teachers enjoy a perfect 
" Lehrfreiheit"* (liberty in teaching) ;by which is 
meant the liberty of choosing the subjects of which 
they treat in their public lectures, and of express- 
ing their views upon them freely, without reference 
to the wishes of the government, or the prevalent 
ecclesiastical and political opinions of the day. 

V. That the students have what is called the 
*^ Lemfreiheit'* (liberty in learning) ; which 
means that they may hear lectures on whatever 
subject they please, from whom they please, and 
as much or as little as they please, f 

The most remarkable of these peculiarities, and 
that from which by far the most important conse- 
quences flow, is the liberty in teaching of the pro- 

* ^ Die Lehrfreiheit besteht darin, dass jeder academische 
Lehrer did Wissenschaft nach seiner wissenschaftlichen 
Ueberzeugnng, ynd in der Form welche er fur die geeignetste 
halt^ vortragen darf." G. O. Marbach, Universitaten und 
Hochschulen. 

t " Die Lemfreiheit besteht darin, dass die Studirenden 
horen konnen iiber alle Gegenst&nde der Wissenschaft, iiber 
welche sie woUen, bei wem sie woUen, so viel sie wolien," 
G. O. Marbach, Universitaten mid Hochschnlen. 
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fessor. We find it difficult, at first, to understand 
how such a degree of liberty can consist with an 
arbitrary form of government like that of Prussia. 
Yet we know that this ** Lehrfireiheit" is no empty 
boast, but a solid, and, to a country without a 
constitution, an invaluable privilege — a privilege 
so dear to every German's heart, that there are 
probably not more than two or three of the sove- 
reigns of Germany who would desire or venture to 
infiinge upon it. It is this important feature in 
their constitution which has gained for the uni- 
versities the honourable designation of ^^the last 
bulwark of German fireedom." It is this which 
ensures to the highly-gifted minds of Germany, 
the means and opportunity for the full and free 
development of their powers, and a fitting sphere 
of usefulness and honor. It is this which secures 
a ready entrance for newly-discovered truths of 
science into the minds of the rising generation, 
at the very time when they are most fi*ee from 
prejudice, and filled with the most disinterested 
love of truth and knowledge. If in an evil hour 
— and there are many who are capable of advis- 
ing such a measure — the sovereigns of Germany 
should be induced to circumscribe or destroy the 
liberty in teaching of their professors, the glory of 
their universities will quickly pass away, and the pro- 
gress of science itself will receive a powerful check. 
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Another very important principle acted upon in 
the German universities, is that of placing all 
orders of professors on a footing of equality, with 
respect to the privilege of lecturing and receiving 
fees.^ The astonishing activity and industry which 
prevails in the universities may be traced in a great 
measure to this source. The effects of the spirit 
of competition, and the minute division of labour, 
are as apparent there as in the mechanical arts of 
life. The professor in ordinary, however great 
his previous attainments, and however widely spread 
his fame, is well aware that he must not relax in 
his exertions, or sleep upon his laurels, if he would 
not yield his hearers and his fees to some ^^ extra- 
ordinary" brother, or needy but acute " privatim 
docens." He must " keep moving," for there are 
numbers pressing on, and only just behind him. 
He must lead his pupils continually forward, or 
they, uninfluenced by his brilliant reputation, 
will leave him to follow a less renowned but more 
active and able leader. Long experience has es- 
tablished the truth of the remark, that there are 
few more infallible judges of real merit in a lec- 
turer than the German students. 

* It is to be regretted that the sovereigns of Germany so 
frequently endeavonr to introduce social distinctions among 
the professors by the distribution of orders and unmeaning 
titles. 
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The leading peculiarities which we have just 
enumerated, have been, as may naturally be 
supposed, objects of attack both at home and 
abroad, Within the last ten years, especially, a 
great deal of ink has been shed in the cause of 
university reform. Some writers have proposed 
to introduce the domestic system among the Ger- 
man students, and to exercise a more school-like 
control over their studies and personal habits. 
Others would restrict the professors to certain 
subjects, and prescribe the mode of treating them ; 
in other words, deprive them of their much-prized 
and invaluable liberty of teaching. Others, again, 
have seen the greatest evil in attempting to pursue 
the two-fold end of satisfying the wants of the 
true lovers of science, and of preparing men for the 
professions and for the service of the state ; because, 
as they suppose, the latter and inferior class of 
students, with whom knowledge is a trade, might 
with advantage be strictly confined to a certain 
prescribed course of study, and subjected to more 
frequent examinations ; while the youthful priests 
of science should be left free as the air, in respect 
to the mode of paying their devotions. 

A stranger to Germany will be apt, on first 
glancing at the subject, to side at once with those 
who call for the above-mentioned reforms ; and 
especially in desiring to circumscribe the freedom 
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of the Student. But the great majority of those 
who are experienced in the results of both the 
stricter and the freer systems, are, with respect to 
Germany at least, entirely of an opposite opinion. 
The question must be considered in connection 
with the whole of German life, of which the 
college years will be found to be a most important 
as well as a most delightful portion. At one 
period or other in his life, a man must be left to 
walk alone; to stand or fall according to the 
strength or weakness of his principles; and the 
freedom which by some fortunate accident is still 
permitted to the German student, affords him an 
opportunity, which he will not easily find again, 
of acquiring independence of character, and reco- 
vering in some degree from the weary drudgery 
of his joyless boyhood. It is very different with 
the Englishman : there is some life and joy in his 
boyish yean«; he is seldom overworked at school; 
a little restraint during his short course at college 
can do him no harm; he has opportunities enough 
of learning to be independent; he has no ^^ pater- 
nal " government to direct his every movement, 
and must be able to walk alone or he will be 
unable to maintain his ground. 

To the grief of all true friends of the univer- 
sities, some of the governments of Germany have 
manifested a strong inclination to encroach upon 
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the privileges which hitherto, and with such good 
results, they have allowed to the professors and 
students. In accordance with the known wishes 
of the Prussian government, some of the pro- 
fessors have endeavoured to introduce examinations 
into their lectures. But although this examina- 
tion was not compulsory, it was so strongly opposed 
by the students who regarded it as an attack 
upon their educational liberty that the professors 
were soon obliged to relinquish the attempt, after 
having incurred the danger of being drummed out.* 
The opinion on this point of the celebrated 
Jacob Grimm,t one of the greatest and best of 
German scholars, will be read with interest by 
the English public. The following passage by 
that able writer, occurs in a review of some unim- 
portant work. " In taking leave of the work of 
« — ," writes Grimm, "the question involuntarily 
" arises, whether our universities, which receive 
" from our author such unqualified praise, have 
" remained altogether true to the form in which 
" they were originally cast, and which, happily for 
^'* us, has stood the test of above three hundred 
years. That which is merely accidental and 
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* " Drumming out '* consists in making a noise with the 
hands on the desks so as completely to drown the Lecturer's 
Toice. It is scarcely ever resorted to. 

t Known also as one of ^ the Seven" Grottingen professors. 
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^ non-essential may change with the lapse of yean; 
^ but there must be something inviolable in the 
^'nature of these institution^ which, amid the 
^^many changes and rapid development of the 
^* sciences which are taught in them, keeps the 
« universities of the 19th century essentially the 
'*same with those of the foregoing one. The 
** grand and as yet ruling principle of our univer- 
** sity system is thefreedom of teachers and scholars. 
*^ The freedom from restraint which is enjoyed at 
^^the university, and there alone^— the peculiar 
** relation which there exists between the teachers 
^^ and the taught, a relation which is found in no 
^^ other part of our civic life between superiors 
^^ and inferiors— not only diffuse a poetic charm 
'^ over the life both of professors and students, 
^^but are admirably calculated to form in each 
<< respectively, the power of teaching and the 
^^ capacity for learning. 

^^ What a change for the youth when he leaves 
the narrow bounds of school and joins the free 
and joyful community of students ! And with 
^^ what regret does he quit the rosy path, to walk 
** with measured tread the monotonous round of 
" business! Everything then, which in any degree 
" tends to check the natural play of the youthful 
^^mind, to control its careless industry, does 
'^ violence and injury to the nature of our univer- 
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*^ sities. The privileges of the student must be 
^^ tolerated and maintainefd, for the collegiate 
<^ institutions of our country form a happily disco* 
** vered exception to the general rules of political 
" economy. Whoever is of this opinion will not 
be able to answer, with perfect satisfaction, the 
question we have already proposed. It were 
** inexpedient for me tp speak of the occasional 
** uncalled for attempts to lessen the rights of the 
*^ professors ; but the absolutely essential freedom 
^^of the student has in our age been in 
various ways encroached upon. The state is 
gradually accustoming itself to regard the 
*^ university as an immediate continuation of the 
^^ school. But school and university are not 
*^ similar in their nature ; from the former to the 
*^ latter there is a fortunate (or unfortunate) spring. 
** It seems a faulty arrangement that, on the one 
^^ side, the instruction of the higher classes in the 
^^ gymnasia, whose chief object should be philo^ 
*Mogy, is carried on in too university-like a 
*^ manner, and on the other, that admission into 
** the university should be rendered over difficult 
*' by a too severe * maturity-examination.'* A 

* The maturity ezamination is that which a Crerman must 
pass on leaving the gymnasium (or public school,) and which 
is re<][uisite for entrance into the university, if the student 
is intended for professional life. 

c 2 
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** recitraint is thus put on the natural movement of 
'* the youthful mind, at the very beginning of its 
''career; and its future direction assumes more 
''or less of an official character. Nor can the 
" nascent talent of the youth be correctly mea- 
"Bured at that early period; the difference in 
'^ mere outward manneiv^or the more or less rapid 
" development of particular talents-^may lead to 
" a false conclusion^ 

" And not only is the entrance to the academic 
" cal career too strictly watched ; the state is pro- 
"ceeding to extend its surveillance and control 
"over the student^s entire academical course, by 
"prescribing to him certain "collegia" (or courses 
"of lectures) and by requiring that he should pro- 
"cure testimonials of having heard them. And 
"thus arises a diff^ence between the prescribed 
"lectures >-< which the student for a profession 
"must hear whether he wishes it or not—- ^ and the 
'^fmrprescribed, which, however important in a 
"scientific sense^ will appear to the student subor- 
"dinate^ if not superfluous. 

" Can we still then say, with perfect truth, what 
^ Villers wrote in 1808 respecting Gottingen for 
" King Jerdme, who was involved in the rouage 
" de la centralisation Napoleonienne ? ' Rien n'est 
" ' pr&scrit, ni au jeune homme qui vient fw'e sea 
" ' etudes, ni au professeur qui donne 
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^^ ^ ment ; des deux cdtes la liberte la plus enti^re/ 
^* And at the same time the external academical 
^^ police, incited in some degree, it is true, by the 
*^ culpable behaviour of the students, has become 
^* stricter in its regulations. This double attack 
*^ on the freedom of the universities may, if per- 
^^ sisted in, gradually deprive them of that which 
^^ foreign countries would be glad to imitate, and 
*' bring them into a state in which, notwithstand* 
*^ ing all their material learning, the bond of their 
<^ union would be loosed, and the source of their 
"prosperity and fertility dried up. The ever 
** fresh variety in the development of the German 
" mind would run the risk of being forced to yield 
" to a certain mediocre uniformity, which, while 
" it may perhaps exclude what is bad, renders the 
" acquisition of a high degree of excellence far 
" more difficult. 

" It were advisable for the state to get rid of 
** its singular dread of a too great increase in the 
" number of students. To turn away, by a too 
** severe ^ maturity-examination,* any one who 
" desires to devote himself to the acquisition of 
" knowledge, is almost cruel ; especially as the 
" grounds of exclusion are almost impossible to 
" settle. The state is by no means bound to pro- 
"vide situations for all who have studied at a 
" university, but may choose, to. fill its offices^ 
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** those who are best fitted for them ; and this 
^^ fitness may be tested by examination at the 
** proper time, without obliging the candidate for 
** employment to produce testimonials of having 
** heard this or that course of lectures. Such a 
** plan would be the truest remedy for overflowing 
** universities. All whose desire for knowledge 
^* was not lasting would have time enough, when 
^* they had finished their studies, to enter upon 
'^ some other career. To lose a few years is not 
** to lose the whole of life. Those who were 
^bom to advance the boundaries of science 
^* would then develop their powers, free and un- 
^' disturbed. It is not the school but the univer- 
'*sity which can decide who possesses sufficient 
" talent for the successful pursuit of knowledge.^' 
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CHAPTER III. 



ORIGIN OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 



Univbr3itibs, which are now generally regarded 
as institutions of the state, were originally of the 
nature of private schools. They were the result 
of a natural impulse in the hearts of individual 
learned men, to impart their knowledge, and to 
diffuse their peculiar views, on subjects which they 
deemed important. This impulse could not, before 
the age of printing, be satisfied by means of the 
pen. Men were not able then, as now, to address 
the world from a London garret. The teacher 
was obliged to be a lecturer; and those who 
wished to profit by the instructions of a distin- 
guished man, could only gratify their desire by 
residing for a time in his immediate neighbourhood. 
In the middle ages, when learning was extremely 
difficult of attainment, and learned men were 
rare, a single eminent teacher would attract a 
multitude of scholars from all quarters of the 
civilised world. And as lecturers in the first 
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instance attracted hearers, so, in their turn, the 
increasing number of scholars attracted other 
teachers, who desired a field of usefulness or dis- 
play, or sought the means of life. These various 
instructors in the different departments of litera- 
ture and science were at first altogether uncon- 
nected with one another; but as they came to see 
that their interests were in many respects identical, 
and began to understand the advantages which must 
arise from mutual sympathy and aid, they formed 
themselves into corporations, and chose a ^^ rector" 
firom among their own number, as superintendent 
of their affairs. 

The institutions thus formed very early attracted 
the notice of the governors of the countries in 
which they arose, who, recognising their import- 
ance, and the beneficial influence which they were 
calculated to exert, granted them certain rights and 
privileges in return for their obedience and subjec- 
tion. Other states, in which they had not formed 
themselves spontaneously, perceiving them to be a 
desideratum of the times, and anxious to prevent 
the necessity of sending their young men into 
foreign countries, introduced them in their com- 
pleted form, and reared them as exotics under the 
influence of court patronage and favour. 

According to the best supported opinions on the 
subject, the majority of the oldest universities on 
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the continent appear to have originated and long 
remained in connection with the church. There 
was however considerable independence in the 
associated body of the teachers, and laymen were 
intermixed with clergymen in that society, but the 
right of supervision was claimed by the church, 
and indeed papal patronage aided the universities 
against gross encroachments on their rights by the 
bishop, the chancellor, or the temporal powers.* 

The university of Paris, which probably arose 
as early as the 1 1th century, was the model on 
which the German academical establishments 
were formed. In this university, from the ear* 
liest period of its existence, we find the eccle- 
siastical influence prevailing: no teacher could 
exercise his function in Paris, without a license to 
teach from the chancellor of the university corpo- 
ration, who was an episcopal oflicer and who had 
the sole right of examining the candidates for 
the educational office. He who gained the ^^licen- 
tia docendi" was called "licentiate" or "doctor," 
and this title or degree was afterwards sought as 
an honorable distinction, even by those who had 
no intention of engaging in the work of education. 

But as the extent and variety of academical 
studies and the number of those who pursued them 

* Prof. Huber's ^English Universities,** edited by Francis 
W. Newman, Esq., vol. i. p. 40. 
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gradually increased, it became utterly impossible 
for the ecclesiastical chancellor to exercise his 
office of general examiner ; and accordingly we 
find that in the 13th century the professors them- 
selves examined such of their pupils as desired to 
obtain the ** licentia docendi/' and that from this 
time the universities enjoyed a greater degree of 
independence. 

The students who thronged to Paris from all 
parts of Europe were naturally classed according 
to the country from which they came, and the dif- 
ferent nations in the university were recognized 
as distinct bodies, and had certain rights of self- 
legislation. The principal nations in Paris were 
the French, the English, the Normans, 
and the Picards, which, again, had provincial 
sub-divisions. The Germans were included at 
first in the English nation; but afterwards the 
same body itself obtained the name of Germans. 
Each nation chose its own proctor, and the four 
proctors, with a rector at their head, governed the 
whole academical body. 

The principal subjects of study at the university 
of Paris, during the first period, were theology, 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and music. Roman law and natural 
history were subsequently added. But as the 
sciences of medicine and law grew in importance 
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and demanded a more exclasive attention, a new 
division of the academical body took place 
into faculties, which gradually superseded the 
" nations." Originally there was but one 
faculty, that of arts; and when the teachers 
and students of law, medicine, and theology, 
formed themselves into separate corporations, the 
faculty of arts still remained, retaining of course 
its ancient privileges; and of these the members of 
the other faculties could only partake by belong- 
ing also to that of arts, and by taking their degrees 
as Master of Arts. 

Such, in the main, was the form . which was 
given to the first university of Germany, that of 
Prague, which was founded about the year 1348. 
The division into ^* nations" still continued, and 
their seniors or proctors chose the rector, who 
was to be an unmarried priest of at least thirty- 
five years of age. Each faculty elected a dean. 
The general affairs of the university were still 
controlled by the votes of the nations, the natives 
claiming three votes for themselves. The uni- 
versity of Vienna was founded next to that of 
Prague, and with nearly the same constitution, 
in 1365. 

A dispute in the university of Prague concerning 

the preponderance of votes claimed by the natives, 

led to the establishment of the university of Leipsic 
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in 1409. The rest were founded in the following 
order of time. Heidelberg, 1386. Cologne, 1388. 
Erfurt, 1392. Wurzburg, 1403. Rostock, 1419. 
Greifswald, 1456, Freiburg, 1457. Treves, 1472. 
Tiibingen, 1477. Mayence, 1477. Wittenberg, 
1496. Frankfort on the Oder, 1506. This was the 
last university founded before the Reformation. 

The custom of living together in college build- 
ings (Bursen,) which the German universities had 
adopted from that of Paris, prevailed down to 
the time of the Reformation, and continued in 
some of the Roman Catholic universities even 
after that period. Only a few of the students in 
Paris lived at large in the city, and even these, if 
they desired to take an academical degree, were 
obliged to reside within the college walls, under 
the superintendence of a Bachelor or Master. 
When, however, with the revival of learning at the 
end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th cen- 
turies, these degrees and the knowledge requisite 
for their attainment became objects of contempt, 
the students shunned the Bursen, and followed, 
in their studies and habits, the bent of their 
natural genius. The first Protestant university 
was founded by Philip of Hesse, at Marburg, in 
15271 It received a constitution in accordance 
with the comparatively free and enlightened spirit 
pf the times. The sovereign himself was rector, 
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and was represented in the'tiniversity by a pro- 
rector, who was tio longer necessarily a priest. 
The medical and philosophical faculties freed from 
theological tyranny applied themselves with fresh 
zeal and energy to the study of natural history 
and the Greek and Roman classics. The most 
northerly of the Prussian universities, that of 
Konigsberg, was founded on free Protestant 
principles, in 1543, by Albert, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, and Duke of Prussia. After these, came 
Jena, 1558. Kiel, 1665; and Halle, 1694. The 
remarkable eminence and success attained by the 
last mentioned university of Halle, was owing to its 
being the first which obtained full liberty of teach- 
ing for its professors, to which, as we have seen, 
so much of the prosperity of German universities 
may fairly be ascribed. Halle was also the first 
in which German was made use of in the rostra, 
instead of Latin, by which change the non- acade- 
mical world became interested in its proceedings. 
Halle maintained itself as the first of German 
universities till about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The university of Breslau, founded by the 
Emperor Leopold L in 1702, was an enlargement 
of a Jesuit college. The university of Gottingen, 
which has owed so much to its former rectors 
the sovereigns of England, was established (1737), 
on the most enlightened and liberal principles, by 
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the minister Miincbhl^^8en• The liberty of teaching 
of the professors, and the educational freedom of the 
students, existed here in the greatest perfection ; 
and the long-continued prosperity and remarkable 
literary fertility of Gottingen bear ample testi- 
mony to the excellence of the system on which 
it was founded. It soon surpassed its rival, Halle, 
and was long the first of continental universities. 
It flourished as long as it was free, and fell from 
its proud position at length, struck by a blow from 
one who had been formerly one of its own students, 
the present king of Hanover. 

The two most modem, but at the present time 
among the most important of the German univer- 
sities, are Berlin (founded in 1809), and Bonn 
(founded in 1818) ; and both of these institutions 
were established and munificently endowed by 
Frederick William III., the late king of Prussia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE 

PRESBNT CONSTITUTION OF GERMAN UNIVEUSITIES ; 

THEIIl RELATION TO THE STATE, &C.* 

A German university includes ; 

I. The professors in ordinary, all of whom are 
appointed by government; the professors extra- 
ordinary, who are also appointed by government ; 
and the private teachers, (privatim docentes) who 
derive their license of teaching from the faculty to 
which they belong. 

II. The matriculated students. 

III. The academical police, and inferior offi- 
cers, such as the secretary, quaestor, bedell, &c. 

The professors and students are divided accord- 
ing to the studies to which they devote them- 
selves, into the fourf faculties of theology, 
law, medicine, and philosophy (or arts), under 

* The following account of the constitution of the uni- 
versities^ though especially descriptive of those in Prussia, 
will be found to apply also, with unimportant exc^eptions, to 
the universities of the whole of western Germany. 

f In some universities there are five faculties, owing to 
the division of the theological faculty into Catholic and 
Protestant. 
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which last head is included not merely mental 
and moral philosophy, but the ancient and 
modem languages, history, archaeology, mar 
thematics, the physical sciences, the fine arts^ 
political philosophy, political economy, and 
diplomacy. 

THE CURATOR. 

The chief power in the state b represented at 
the university by a resident ^* curator and pleni* 
potentiar}^', vfho is the connecting link between 
the university and the government, and acts on 
all occasions as the representative of the Minister 
of Instruction. The office of curator, which is 
now united in the same person with that of pleni- 
potentiary, is of long standing at the universities ; 
and is exercised for the most part in such a manner 
as to render it worthy of its name. It is conse- 
quently very popular. That of plenipoten- 
tiary has only existed since the year 1819, and 
was instituted in accordance with the notorious 
decrees of Carlsbad. This office is as much dis- 
liked for the inquisitorial and arbitrary powers 
connected with it, as the office of curator is 
respected and beloved. The plenipotentiary is 
in fact the chief police authority in the university, 
and is more particularly charged with the discovery 
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and suppression of all politics^ societies among 
the students. He does not however generally 
interfere with the academical authorities in the 
exercise of their peculiar functions. It is his duty 
to observe and to report, to act as the eye and 
ear of the central government, and to see that 
the university is governed in conformity with its 
original constitution and the wishes of the sove- 
reign and his minister, under whose immediate 
direction and control the entire course of Instruc- 
tion is placed. 

The most important and pleasing part of the 
curator's office is the privilege of suggesting 
improvements in the university, and proposing 
suitable men to fill the chairs which from time to 
time fall vacant. The great and beneficial influ- 
ence which he is thus enabled to exercise upon the 
character and reputation of a university, has been 
strikingly exemplified in the case of Bonn, which 
owes so much of its present prosperity to the fos- 
tering care of its learned and popular curator, Dr. 
von Bethmann-HoUweg. 

It is the duty of the curator to receive the 
annual report of the election of academical officers 
(as the rector and deans), with the plan of study and 
lists of lectures for each university session, andheha$ 
to forward all these to the minister for his sanction. 
The various institutions, museums, seminaries, 
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and associations, which arise among the members 
of the university, are also under the immediate 
care and superintendence of the curator; without 
whose authority — or rather that of the Minister 
of Instruction given through him —no cnange can 
be made in the original constitution of these 
associations. 

Lastly, with respect to the personal relation of 
the curator to the professors, it is his duty to attend 
to their interest and welfare; to protect their privi- 
leges from the aggression of any other authorities 
in the country ; to act as their mediator with the 
government ; and at the same time to admonish 
them when they are acting in opposition to the 
laws of the university, or the wishes of govern- 
ment, with which in all cases he is bound to com- 
municate. In extraordinary emergencies, where 
the academical authorities are at a loss how to 
proceed, and appeal to him for counsel, he is at 
liberty to act upon his own authority for the mo- 
ment ; though, of course, he is bound to commu- 
nicate what he has done to the government. Com- 
plaints on the part of the students against the 
university magistrates must also be made to the 
curator; who, in affairs of less importance, endea- 
vours to mediate between the opposing parties, 
but in more important matters refers the case to 
the decision of the minister. 
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THE RECTOR AND SENATE. 

The interaal management of the university is , 
carried on by a senate, composed, in some places, 
of all the professors in ordinary ; in others, of a 
certain number chosen by and from them, with a 
rector (who continues in oflSce for one year) at their 
head. In most of the Prussian universities the 
senate consists of the rector for the time being, 
the ex-rector, four (or five) deans, four pro- 
fessors in ordinary, (who retain office for two 
years,) and the university judge, who is a perma- 
nent member. The rector, generally chosen in 
August by the professors in ordinary, is ex- 
officio president of the senate; and he also 
exercises supreme control over all matters 
affecting the university, saving of course the 
rights and powers of the curator before ex- 
plained. It is his duty to maintain the discipline 
of the university ; to matriculate the students ; to 
watch over their morals and general behaviour ; 
and to give them testimonials of their conduct 
when they have finished their studies. As ruler 
of the university he receives the title of ** magni- 
ficence" (magnificus,) and the revenue of his office 
is derived firom a per-centage on the fees for 
matriculation, testimonials, and degrees.* He 

* The amount of the rector's remuneration varies of 
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usually resigufl bis office to his successor in 
October, in a full assembly of the professors in 
ordinary; and immediately after the installation 
of the rector, the senate is chosen. 

THE UNIVERSITY JUDGE. 

The university judge (universitats-richter,) who 
transacts so large a portion of the legal business 
of the university, is appointed by the minister of 
instruction. He is neither a professor nor private 
teacher, but a practical lawyer, whose business it is 
to see that all the transactions of the senate, of 
which he is a member, are in accordance with the 
laws of the land. Whenever he is in doubt as to 
the tendency of the senate's decrees, or decidedly 
differs in opinion with a majority of that body, he 
IS bound to bring the matter before the curator 
for decision. 

The university judge receives all complaints 
against students of a pecuniary nature, and in 
general takes cognizance of all offences, the punish- 
ment for which does not exceed four days' impri- 
sonment. In matters of a more serious nature he 

course with the namber of stndents at the university over 
which he presides. The rector of Berlin is said to receive 
3000 dolUrs, (£460.) per annum. The rectors of Leipsic, 
Tubingen, G5ttingen, and Bonn less than half that sum. 
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takes the advice of the rector ; and it is his duty 
to see that all the decrees of the rector against a 
student are carried into immediate execution ; for 
which purpose the inferior police officers of the 
university are placed at his disposal. He is also 
the connecting link between the academical magis- 
tracy and the police authorities of the place. 

THE FACULTIES. 

The faculty^ in the wider sense in which we 
have already spoken of it, comprehends the whole 
body of teachers ; but in the more restricted sense, 
when considered merely as a governing body which 
grants degrees, it includes only the highest class 
of salaried professors, who are appointed by 
royal patent. Each faculty is presided over by a 
dean, who is elected annually by the professors 
in ordinary, two days after the rector. 

The peculiar province and duty of the faculty 
is to carry out the intentions of government with 
respect to the course of instruction ;.and to provide 
that every student has the opportunity of hearing 
lectures on all the principal subjects connected with 
his future calling, during his threeyears of residence. 
At the beginning of every session, each professor 
hands in a notice to the dean of his intention to 
lecture on certain subjects, with a list of his 
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intended hearers; and it is the dean's duty to 
enter the name of each student in his register : 
to keep an eye on those who distinguish themselves 
for diligence or the contrary; and to state the 
results of his observations in the testimonials, which 
every student who intends to enter a profession is 
obliged to apply for wheil he leaves the university. 
The lists of hearers which are handed in by the 
professors, are subjected every half year to the 
scrutiny of the faculty, and if it should either appear; 
1. That any student has not attended any course 
of lectures during the session, he is excluded from 
the university. 

Or 2, that he has only heard lectures uncon- 
nected with his ^^fach" (or professional studies,) he 
is reprimanded by the dean, and given to under- 
stand that his negligence will affect his testimonials. 
Or 3, that he has not attended a sufficient 
number of courses connected with his professional 
studies, this fact is stated in his testimonials; so that 
when he goes up for his " state-examination'* he 
is liable to be more severely tested in those sub- 
jects which he seems to have neglected. 

The revenue of the dean is derived from the 
fees paid by the students for their enrolment into 
his faculty, as well as for testimonies of diligence, 
and he also has a certain per-centage on the fees on 
graduation. The dean of the medical faculty has by 
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far the largest income, because it is compulsory with 
medical students to take their degree, while with 
students in other faculties this is optional.* 

ACADEMICAL DEGREES. 

No single thing has contributed more to injure 
the reputation of the German universities in the 
eyes of our countrymen, than the unprincipled 
manner in which some of the smaller and least 
frequented of these institutions have exercised 
their right of conferring academical degrees. 
Those who are unacquainted with Germany are 
too apt to involve all its universities in the same 
condemnation with the two or three dishonorable 
corporations, who have unblushingly sold their 
worthless honours to those whom they had never 
examined, and with whose names they were pre- 
viously entirely unacquainted. A short account 
of the manner in which degrees are obtained in 
the more respectable universities of Germany, may 
help to rescue them from unmerited reproach. 

Each faculty has the exclusive right of granting 
degrees in its own subjects, although this power is 
exercised under the authority of the whole uni- 
versity. The theological faculty grants two 

* The dean of the medical Acuity in Berlin is said to 
receive as much as 10,900 dollars (£l|600) per annum. 
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degrees, the lower that of *^ licentiate,'' the higher 
that of ^^ doctor/' which is only given homrU catud. 
The philosophical faculty also grants two, *< master 
of arts" and " doctor of philosophy," which may 
be however and often are taken together. The 
medical and legal faculty only one each, ^* doctor 
of medicine" and " doctor of laws." The degree 
of *^ bachelor of arts" is not given in Germany. 

Whoever seeks the degree of "licentiate" in 
divinity, or of master and doctor in phil6- 
sophy* (or arts,) must have studied at a univer- 
sity three years, (if a native, three years from 
his maturity-examination), and must signify his 
wishes in a Latin epistle to the dean of the faculty, 
accompanied by a short account of his previous life. 
Before he can be admitted to the vivk voce exami- 
nation, he must prepare an original treatise in the 
Latin language ; in which he must not only prove 
that he has a thorough acquaintance with the 
science in which he intends to graduate, but also 
that he possesses the power of original thought and 
composition. 

The dean having received this treatise together 
with the above-mentioned documents, sends them 
round to the members of the faculty who have to 

* The candidate may choose whether he wiU graduate in 
tbe classical or scientific department of the philosophical 
faculty. 
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declare in writing their opinion a» to the merit of 
the candidate. Should' the treatise seem* to the 
majority to manifest the requisite degree of know- 
ledge ^and ability, the dean appoints a day for the 
grand examination, which is conducted entfirely in 
the Latin language, and at > which all members of 
the faculty are expected to attend as examiners. 
The ^^ doctorandus''* is then subjected to a rigid 
viTa voce examination by each professor in turn ; 
after which it is decided by a simple majority 
whether he has succes^uUy stood the test or not*. 
Should the decision be favorable^ he has then to 
hold a public 'disputation (in Latin,} in presence 
of the' dean^ and^facalty on theses of his own 
selection, which are printed and posted up at the 
gate of the university •<( Immediately after the 
disputation, the dean addresses the persons pre- 
sent in a Latin speech,, and hands the university 
diplcmia to the new made licentiate or doctor. 

'in the Protestant faculty, the degree of doctor 
of divinity is not eonferred like the other degrees 
on any candidate who' passes a certmn examination, 
but is granted unsolicited and as an honor to 
eminent theologians. In the Catholic faculty of 
theology, this degree is more common and easier 
of attainment. 

* This is the title generally given to the candidate for the 
degree of Doctor. 
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Tbe candidate for the degree of doctor of laws 
goe€ through nearly the same process as the theo- 
logian and the philosopher, except that he is 
sometimes subjected to a written examination 
previous to the viv& voce one. 

The medical student must take his degree 
before he quits the university ; and his examina- 
tion for iif is, if he be a German, still more severe 
than that of candidates for the same honor in the 
other faculties. He cannot take his degree in 
medicinCi until he has been four years at the uni- 
versity. He must then undergo the preliminary 
examination of the faculty of arts, in logic, moral 
philosophy, zoology, botany, mineralogy, physical 
science, and chemistry. Afterwards, he is sub- 
jected to a written examination, conducted in the 
Latin language at the house of the medical dean. 
The third step is the viv& voce examination; if he 
succeeds in this, he is then admitted to the '^examen 
rigorosmn," to conduct which, the government 
appoints six commissioners from among the 
medical professors, who examine the candidate 
in turn according to their standing in this univer- 
sity. The subsequent proceedings for the degree 
of doctor of medicine are similar to those in the 
other faculties. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OP THE PROFESSORS* 



The lecturers at a German university are,-» 
I. Professors in ordinary (including honorary 
professors;) II. Professors extraordinary ;—«- 
and IIL Private teachers (privatim docentes). 

The professors in ordinary are appointed by 
^toyol patent, and receive a salary from go vem- 
tmeiit, which varies according* to their reputation, 
^services, and length of istanding, from about 600 
<o 2000 dollars (£90 to £300), but which does not 
generally exceed 1200 dollars, (£180.) 

The honorary professors differ from the profes* 
sors in ordinary, only in not being eligible to the 
office of rector or dean. They may however 
become members of the senate. . < 

The professors extraordinary are named' by the 

mipistry, and have equal rights of lecturing and 

receiving fees with the professors in ordinary, but 

have not always a stated salary; and when they 

have one, it is very small, seldom going beyond 300 

dollars, (£45). They are considered as officers of 

B 2 
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the government, and can appeal from their faculty 
to the ministry. 

The private teacher obtains his educational 
license from the faculty to which he belongs, and 
is only privileged to lecture on such subjects as he 
has previously announced to the dean, on his first 
admission into the body of teachers. Within these 
limits, however, he has the same privileges as the 
professors. The fees of his hearers, and an occa- 
sional gratuity from government, are his only 
remuneration* 

CAREER OF A GERMAN PROFESSOR. 

Whoever wishes to become a private teacher, 
must obtain leave of the minister of instruction 
to announce himself for formal admission into 
the faculty to which he desires to attach him* 
self. This permission he cannot obtain until 
three years after he has completed his studies 
at the university. He must also have taken his 
degree as doctor.* If he is in a condition to 
answer these requirements, and no objection on 
political or other grounds be made to him on the 
part of the curator, he signifies his desire to join 
a faculty in a Latin epistle to the dean, accom- 
panied by an account of his life and a Latin or 

* Except in the theological faculty^ in which the degree of 
licentiate is sufficient. Bee supra^ p. 39. 
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German treatise on some point connected with the 
subjects on which he proposes to lecture in the 
university* The members of the faculty then 
choose by ballot two examiners, whose duty it 
is to subject the testimonials and treatise of the 
candidate to a rigid examination, and to give a 
written opinion of his merits. The above men- 
tioned documents, together with the judgment of 
the examiners, are then sent round to each 
member of the faculty ; and the admission or ex- 
clusion of the candidate is decided at their next 
meeting by a simple majority* Should the result be 
favorable to his wishes, the dean directs him to 
prepare (within four weeks), and to deliver a lecture 
on some appropriate subject chosen by the dean 
himself; after which the assembled members of the 
faculty hold a discussion with him on the points 
which he has treated of in his lecture. It is then 
decided by a simple majority whether he shall be 
admitted as a private teacher or not. 

The private teacher may be raised by the mi- 
nister of instruction to the rank of professor extra- 
ordinary at any time after his admission; but 
be can make no claim to such advancement until 
he has lectured in the university for three years. 
He is then entitled to apply, through his faculty, 
for promotion* The answer to this application 
may be a simple negative, as the minister is not 
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bound to take a teacher's length of standing into 
consideration, but only his abilities and services. 

The academical teacher having attained the 
position of a professor extraordinary has the full 
opportunity of proving his abUity and displaying 
the stores of his mind before his university and 
his country. In his capacity as a teacher he is 
placed in all respects on an «qual footing with the 
most distinguished and highly salaried of the pro- 
ftttors in ordinary; and his exclusion from the 
business of the senate, and from the laborious and 
anxious honors of being either rector or dean, 
must be reckoned rather as an advantage at the 
beginning of his career. His future fate is in his 
own hands* To secure advancement, he has to 
distinguish himself not only as an able and learned 
teacher, but as a zealous and ever^progressing 
student of his science. Talent alone may fail 
before so learned a tribunal ; and industry without 
talent will not suffice ; but where the two are unU 
ted in the same individual, it is scarcely possible 
even for ministerial influence to keep him from 
ultimately obtaimng the natural fruits of his exer- 
tions. The professorial chairs of the whole of 
Germany^and even thoseof many other countries, 
are open to his ambition ; and the friendly but 
ever active rivalry which exists among the univer^ 
sities of the different states, ensures to the man of 
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genius and learning a fitting and honorable sphere 
of exertion.* 

The professor extraordinary can however make 
no claim to an ordinary professorship on account 
of any length of standing, which is taken but little 
into account by the higher powers. He must 
** bide his time/' and in the mean while develope 
his own powers, and add to his own knowledge, 
while he is encouraging and aiding others in the 
same pursuit. Is he conscious within himself of 
being superior in his knowledge of some subject 
to the man who has been especially appointed to 
lecture on it, there is nothing to prevent his mani- 
festing that superiority in the face of the whole 
university. He has a fair field before him, and 
may measure his strength with that of his rival, by 
lecturing in the same department of science at the 
.very same hour. The stimulus thus given to 
exertion, both on the part of those who seek for 
name and fortune, and of those who have already 
gained it, is truly wonderful ; and the advantage 
accruing therefrom to the students and to the nation 
at large is correspondingly great. Even the pro- 
fessors in ordinary must be considered to be very 
poorly paid, for the amount of work which they 
actually perform ; but the two inferior classes of 

* In England, it has too often happened, that ^ Science, like 
▼irtne, has been its oioii reward." 
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teachers are constantly imparting mstmetion to 
hundreds of students, on subjects requiring the 
most intense and patient thought, with little other 
recompence than an increasing reputation and the 
growing hope of becoming prcyfessor in ordinary* 
The professor of a German university holds 
perhaps the proudest and most independent posi- 
tion in which a German can be placed* He 
enjoys a degree of freedom of speech which is 
allowed to no other subject, be is rank- or station 
what they may; — a freedom which increases in 
exact proportion to his abitities and fame. Hence 
it has been said that *< in England men say what 
they like in newspapers, but that in Germany they 
say what they like in lectures*" Yet we must not 
mistake the very peculiar and anomalous position 
of the German professor^ by supposing that his 
freedom rests on the same foundation as that of 
the subject of a free state. He only enjoys a per-^ 
mUted liberty ; the subject of an absolute govern- 
ment like that of Austria or Prussia can, properly 
speaking, have no rightsi • Yet in the- Prussian 
universities the removal'of a professor is a matter 
attended with considerable difficulty and formality* 
It requires the concurrence of all the king's minis- 
ters, and the confirmation of the king himself. 
The private teacher may be removed by the 
minister of instruction on his own authority ; yet 
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on a late occasion at Bonn, the minister thought 
fit to collect the opinions of all the other Prussian 
universities before he exercised this power* The 
govemment of Prdssia is not so despotic in practice 
as in theory. According to the *^ decrees' of Carls* 
bad," <* every professor who inisuses his legitimate 
influence over the minds of his pupils in order to 
spread doctrines inimical to the public peace and 
order, atid which are calculated to subvert the ex- 
isting institutions of the state, shall, notunihstandinf 
any obstacle jht removed from his post, and be inca- 
pable of bedding any academical office m Germany.^* 
It is unneoessary to add, that iti the majority of 
German states, the sovereign and his ministers are 
the sole irresponsible judges of what is inimical 
to public peace and order. 

Whence then, we may ask, is the striking differ- 
ence between the position of the professor, and that 
of the other officials of govemment? — since they are 
both creatures and dependents of an irresponsible 
power,~^&d why is the former treated with so 
much more tenderness and consideration than 
the latter?- The advantages and superiority which 
the professor enjoys, arise principally from two 
sources,-Uthe natural scarcity of great men— and 
the active rivalry which exists among the Univer- 
sities of the different German states. The pro- 
fessor is not ^x*offieio a free man, any more than 
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any other officer of goyemment. If he be of a 
servile disposition, and seeks by pliancy that ad- 
vancement which he cannot command by merit, be 
has every opportunity of manifesting his mean 
propensities. But the man of genius is naturally 
free, and can only work in a state of freedom ; the 
attempt to control him only renders him useless 
as well as unhappy* And the fact that he is an 
object of competition to the universities of the dif- 
ferent states, whose prosperity often depends on 
the presence of one distinguished man, secures 
him that freedom* A great man cannot be 
'^made to order" even for a king; he must be 
taken on his own terms, and allowed to say many 
things which may not be very agreeable to royal 
and ministerial ears* Thus the distinguished men 
win freedom for their inferior brethren, by step- 
ping giant-like over the boundaries which confine 
the many* 

The truth of these remarks has been a thousand 
times exemplified, and never more strikingly than 
in the case of Gottingen and the present king of 
Hanover* The richest jewel in his crown was 
the Georgian Augustan university. The most dis- 
tinguished men in Germany were ranked among 
its professors, who had been invariably treated 
with the greatest respect and liberality by the 
English sovereigns of Hanover and their vice^ 
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regents. But when king Ernest ascended the 
throne, he attempted to treat them like spiritless 
slaves: they protested, and he banished them. 
What was the consequence ? Gottingen, once the 
pride and boast of Germany — the first of conti- 
nental universities — is seldom mentioned now 
without a sigh over its fallen state; but the patrio- 
tic "seven" have been received with welcome and 
honor in almost every part of Germany ; and the 
wiser governors of Prussia and Wirtemberg adorn 
their colleges with the genius and learning which 
Gottingen has lost for ever. Dahlmann, at once 
the framer and chief defender of the constitution 
of Hanover, so far from having been crushed, 
either in his fortunes or his free spirit, by the 
tyranny of king Ernest, is now lecturing at Bonn 
with increased popularity and success, and we 
need hardly add, with equal freedom. 

The case of the seven Gottingen professors has 
excited such great and lasting interest in Ger- 
many, and illustrates so well the peculiar position 
which the more distinguished German savans hold 
in their own country, that a brief account of it 
may not be unwelcome in this place. 

It is well known that in the year 1833 the 
Hanoverians obtained from their good king William 
IV. of England, a freer constitution than they had 

previously possessed, and one better suited to the 

p 
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growing intelligence of the times* It was received as 
the greatest boon by all classes in the kingdonii 
except by a few of the older nobility, who were de- 
prived of many of their tyrannical feudal rights. 
At the very time that this joyful occurrence took 
place, there were many persons both in England 
and Hanover who, from their knowledge of the 
character and sentiments of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, were led to prophecy that the death of 
WiUiam IV. would be the knell of freedom to the 
Hanoverian people. Dahlmann himself, who had 
been chiefly instrumental in drawing up the new 
constitution of 1833, and in whom both the duke 
of Cambridge and king William IV. had shewn 
the greaient confidence, remarked to his family 
whmt lut received the news of king Ernest's acces- 
sion t^iibc* throne ; ** Our time at Go ttingen is draw- 
ing to a cUme** (Unsre Gottingen Zeit geht wohl 
zu Ende) — nor was he wrong in his conjecture. 

The first step on the part of the new king which 
indicated his base intentions, was the appointment 
of the ultra feudal-aristocrat von Scheie as his 
minister, from whose official oath the king struck 
out with his own hand the clause which bound him 
to uphold the constitution of 1833, A commis- 
sion was then appointed to consider the question 
— whether the king was bound by the act of his 
predecessor ; but notwithstanding the influence of 
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the court, which was most unsparingly used, the 
votes of the commissioners were equally divided. 
Men's minds remained in doubt as to the future 
conduct of the king ; and there were some who 
thought that the abolition by force of a constitu- 
tion so lately granted by his own brother, was a 
step too rash and tyrannical even for the present 
king of Hanover. They were miserably deceived. 
On the 5th of July, 1837, about a fortnight after 
king William's death, king Ernest issued a preli- 
minary patent, declaring his intention of taking 
into his royal consideration, whether he should 
adopt and confirm the constitution of 1833, or 
restore the previously existing state of things. 
This was followed in November of the same 
year, by another patent, in which he announces 
to his faithful and beloved people, that after 
duly weighing the matter in his " paternal " (lan- 
des-vaterlichen) heart, he had thought it for the 
welfare of his dear subjects to abolish the con- 
stitution of 1833, and absolve them one and all 

' from their previous obligation to observe it. By 
the same patent he dissolves for ever the existing 
states-general, and signifies his royal will that the 
meeting of the states, constituted as before 1833, 
should take place only once in three years, and 

then for not more than three months at a time. 
Th e patent ends with the following significant hint 
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to his dear subjects. ^^ It is to be hoped that evil 
disposed persons, who only pursue their own selfish 
ends without regard to the true welfare of the 
people, will not by their conduct impose upon us 
the melancholy necessity of putting in force 
against them the whole severity of the law." 
The cabinet ministry was also dissolved ; and the 
same individuals, in consideration of their oblig- 
ing acquiescence in the king's wishes, were again 
put in office as ministers of departments** King 
Ernest having thus got rid of parliament and res- 
ponsible advisers, began to feel ^' every inch a 
king," and to enjoy himself accordingly. 

Not so the Gottingen professors. Dahlmann 
declares, in his book, ^* zur Verstandigung,"t that 
when he heard that the cabinet ministers had for- 
gotten their oaths, and their duty to their country, 
*^ though not unacquainted with sorrow," he had 
never felt a keener pang. And no wonder — the 
work of so many brave, patriotic, and self devoting 
hearts — the prospect of freedom and progress for 
the future — destroyed in a moment by the breath 
of a tyrant I 

Even the university, as abody, failed in its duty. 

* The mimster v<m Ompteda, who, up to the time of long 
William's death liad been Hanoverian ambassador in London, 
did not take office nnder king Ernest. 

t This untranslatable word signifies, setting a Uung in the 
right light. 
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The academical senate could not be moved to take 
any step in the matter. And in all probability not a 
voice would have been raised against the proceed- 
ings of the king, had not Dahlmann, as an indivi- 
dual, committed his thoughts and feelings on the 
subject to paper, in the shape of a remonstrance 
addressed to the ** Curatorium", (or committee of 
university curators,) which he sent to some of his 
colleagues for approval. Six of these signed it 
immediately, without altering or' objecting to a 
word ; Jacob Grimm adding to his signature these 
words; (At last is done, what ought to have been 
done a fortnight ago.) ^* Sehr nothwendig geschieht 
endlich, was schon vor vierzehn Tagen hatte 
geschehen soUen." The protest, which was drawn 
up in the most respectful and moderate spirit, was 
signed by F. C. Dahlmann, C. Albrecht, Jacob 
Grimm, Wilhelm Grimm, G. Gervinus, H. Ewald^ 
and Wilhelm Weber. It was to the effect, that as 
conscientious men, as well as instructors of the youth 
of the nation, whose influence over their pupils de- 
pended on their character for truth and honour, they 
could not, at the command of any human being, 
lightly break their oath to the constitution, or 
acknowledge the new states-general, the consti- 
tution of which was inconsistent with the funda- 
mental law of the country. This was dated Nov. 

18tb, 1837. 

f2 
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A few days afterwards an answer was received 
from the curatorium in Hanover, signed ^' Ams- 
wold;" in which the professors were urged to 
withdraw their protest, before it came to the ears 
of the king. The professors replied, that as they 
bad sent their first letter after long and anxious 
deliberation, they could on no account withdraw 
a protest which their strongest feelings and deep- 
est convictions had led them to make. They 
also reminded the curators, that it would be now 
too late, as the protest itself was to be seen in the 
public journals. 

A few days after this second letter had been 
sent off, the prorector of the university gave the 
memb^v of the academical senate to understand 
that the king was at Rotenkirchen, and was ex- 
pecting a deputation from them. The prorector 
«and deans were sent accordingly, but no address 
was drawn up by the senate, nor were any instruc- 
tions given to the prorector as to what he should 
say to the king. Not a little surprised therefore 
were those who were present at the audience, to 
read in the next number of the Hanoverian 
^^ Zeitung," the organ of von Scheie, a long ad- 
dress, purporting to have been read by the pro- 
rector, in which the conduct of ** the seven" is 
severely commented upon, and declared to be 
entirely at variance with the general feeling of the 
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umversity. This barefaced forgery was after some 
delay exposed in a declaration, signed by six other 
professors, (C. O. Miiller, * W. J. Kraut, H. 
Ritter,t H. ThoJ, Ernst von Leutsch, and F, W. 
Schneidewin,) which was sent to the Hanoverian 
News, (Zeitung,) but refused by the honest editor 
of that periodical, as ^^ not suited to the Hano- 
verian News/' It soon however became public 
through the medium of other journals. 

In the mean time a fresh accusation was brought 
against " the seven" of having made known the 
contents of their protest before they sent it to the 
university curatorium. This report arose from 
the very curious coincidence, that on the very day 
on which Dahlmaun had composed the document 
in question, there appeared an article in Galig- 
nani's Messenger to the following effect : 

" Letters from Gottingen, (says the * Courier 
" Frangais,') state that seven professors in the uni- 
" versity of that city refuse to take the oath of 
" fidelity, and that should the university send a 
deputy it will be only to protest. This courage- 
ous determination islikelytoexercise considerable 
*^ influence on public feeling. The universities 
" of Germany are not only institutions for study, but 
<< are also political centres which give an impulse to 

* The celebrated author of the *' History of the Dorians/' 
t Author of the "History of Philosophy.** 
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^^ the rest of the country. On the other side of the 
Rhine, professors are regarded in some sort as 
popular magistrates, commissioned to defend the 

*^ rights of the people, as well as the principles of 



it 
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** reason." 



This was in the afternoon edition of the Mes- 
senger, published at two o'clock on Saturday, Nov. 
18th, 1837, and therefore before Dahlmann's pro- 
test was composed. The unfortunate coincidence 
in the number " seven," (which however may be 
explained by supposing that the seven professors 
had strongly expressed their opinions in general 
society) brought suspicion on some of the profes- 
sorial body of their having communicated with 
the French papers on the subject. 

The business of the university was not inter- 
rupted during these transactions, although both 
professors and students were in a state of the 
greatest excitement. On entering his lecture room 
after the protest had been made public, Dalilmann 
was received by the students with loud hurrahs 
and shouts of " vivat !" They endeavored also at 
night to manifest their feelings towards him by 
torch-processions, and in other ways ; but their 
attempts were frustrated by the university dragoons 
and police.* 

* At a meeting of the students an address was voted to 
the seven professors, which begins thus : ^ Since the state of 
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On the llthpf December the king signed the 
dismissal of all seven professors ; a military guard 
was placed at the doors of some of them, and the 
names of those who visited them were carefully 
taken down. In the postscript to the decree of 
dismissal, it was further ordered that Dahlpiann, 
Jacob Grimm, and Gervinus, should leave the 
university and the kingdom in three days. The 
other four were allowed to remain in Gottingen 
on condition of good behaviour. Accordingly, on 
Sunday the 17th of December, the banished pro- 
cessors took their leave of Gottingen, and travelled 
by Witzenhausen* towards Cassel. The students, 
after holding a meeting on the 16th, and drawing 
up resolutions expressive of their regret at the loss 
of their distinguished teachers, determined, as 
their last public act, to go in a body to Witzen- 
hausen, and there to await the arrival of the exiles. 
This they did on the night of the 16th. The 
townspeople of Gottingen had been strictly charged 
to furnish no horses to the students ; they were 

coercion in which we now are prevents ns from making 
any public manifestation of onr sentiments, we have chosen 
this method of an address to assure you of our respect and 
sympathy. We honor you for your endeavours to recal 
justice and law into a land from which they seem to have 
departed." 

* A town in Hesse Cussel, on the borders of Hanover. 
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obliged therefore to set out on foot, and to march 
fifteen miles during an intensely cold night. A 
friend of the author's with twenty other students 
arrived at Witzenhausen about three o'clock in the 
morning, and found the hotels full to suffocation, 
and all entrance precluded. The prospect of 
standing in the street during the rest of the night 
.^weary, fasting, and exposed to a severe frost — 
rendering them desperate, they stormed a window 
and entered "vi at armis." Here their condition 
was somewhat improved, but not a chair was to 
be had, and the walls were already occupied for 
the relief of leaning. Numbers passed the night 
standing. To these inconveniences was added 
the pain of hunger, which was so great that when 
morning dawned they made an excursion into the 
town, and coming to a baker's shop tore the half- 
baked bread from the oven. From this miserable 
condition they were relieved by the burgomaster 
of the place, who opened the Town-hall for their 
reception. Several of the more distinguished pro- 
fessors of Gottingen, and among them Ottfried 
Miiller, Ritter, and von Leutsch, accompanied the 
exiles from Gottingen, and arrived at Witzen- 
hausen an hour in advance of them. They were 
received with loud shouts by the students, who 
immediately set out on the road towards Got- 
tingen to meet the heroes of the day. Having 
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taken up a station on the road, they continued 
standing for a long time in anxious expectation of 
their arrival. And though wearied by their noc- 
turnal march, by hunger and loss of sleep, — 
though pierced through and through by the frosty 
wind which blew down the vale of the Werra, and 
brought death to some of their number — not 
one moved from his place, or chose to subtract his 
mite from the sum of honor due to those, who 
were sacrificing everything to principle and con- 
science. Their long-expected friends arrived at last; 
Dahlmann and Grimm in the first carriage and 
Gervinus in the second. The horses were imme- 
diately unyoked and their place supplied by the 
students, who with bare heads and incessant 
" vivats" conducted their favorite teachers into 
Witzenhausen. An address from the students 
was then read expressive of gratitude for their 
invaluable instructions, and the deepest sympathy 
in their undeserved sufferings. The professors 
replied in few but deeply touching words. A 
student who was present, in relating to the author 
the eflFect produced upon the hearers, says; ** All 
wept, and no one tried to conceal his tears ; to 
you, who know the German students, this will 
speak volumes." 

In almost every part of Germany, the public 
sympathy was strongly manifested in favor of the 
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exiles. The king of Saxony was among the first 
to receive them into his university at Letpsic with 
marks of honor and distinction, and to give them 
free liberty of lecturing there. 

The manner in which a German professor may 
be treated by a sovereign who sacrifices everything 
to the fulfilment of his own tyrannical will, has 
also been more recently shewn in Bavaria ; which 
is, by the way, a constitutional state. A law pro- 
fessor, named Stahl, at Erlangen, a Bavarian 
university, had acquired great reputation for his 
lectures on political economy (staatswissenschaft), 
and was also well known for his loyal and conser- 
vative opinions. He was sent up to the Bavarian 
states at Munich as a deputy from Erlangen. 
On his introduction at court, the king received 
him with great condescension, and at the same 
time said, ** Ah, you are one of those on whom we 
eon reckon ;" referring to his future votes in the 
chamber, and to his situation at the university, as 
a salaried ofiicer of government ; and thus placing 
a man of honor, who conscientiously held strong 
conservative opinions, in the light of an interested 
hireling of government. It so happened in the 
course of the session, that Stahl was led by his 
sense of duty to vote against the government, in 
a matter trifling in itself, but personally interesting 
to the king. The consequence was that Stahl was 
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forbidden to deliver any more lectures on political 
economy, for his eminent knowledge of which he 
had acquired a high reputation, and he was e€m^ 
manded to lecture on th^ law of actions, or *^ civil 
process'' a subject of which he knew but little, and 
which, as the king was well aware, was particularly 
distasteful to him. Professor Stahl has since been 
appointed by the king of Prussia to a chair at the 
university of Berlin. 



CHAPTER VT. 



Off TUB LaCTVftUk 

Thb courses of lectures (or collegia) deEvered by 
the professors are of three kinds : 

I. Fublica. — Every ordinary and extraordinary 
professor is expected to deliver, gratisj one course 
(of at least two lectures a week,) extending 
through the whole of each session, on some mate^ 
rial point of the science he professes; and these con- 
stitute his public course of lectures. They are for 
the most part thinly attended by the students. 

II. Privata. — The arrangement of these is 
entirely left to the different faculties. They form 
the principal lectures, and the professors receive 
fees (or honoraria) from those who attend them» 
varying according to the number of hours in the 
week which they occupy, the labour required in 
their preparation, the cost of apparatus, &c. 
These lectures generally occupy an hour a day, 
four, five, or six times a week. The most usual 
fee is about fifteen shillings for the course. 

III. Privatissima, — These are delivered to a 
select number in the private houses of the pro- 
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fessors, on terms settled between them and their 
hearers. 

The ^'publica* and "privata" are generally 
deliTered in the pubKc leetnre rooms of the 
university, which are provided with a rostmm, 
benches, &c* Tlie professors almost universally 
make use of the German language instead of the 
Latin, which was formerly the medium of instruo- 
don. It is customary however for each faculty to 
announce one course of lectures during the ses*- 
siott, to be delivered in the Latin language. 

The only duty required of the student in the 
lecture room is that of fistener* He is not ealled 
upon to prepare anything for examination at the 
lecture ; he simply listens to the remarks and ex- 
planations of the lecturer ; nor is the degree of his 
attention and progress in any way tested by 
examination until the time of his leaving the uni- 
versity. 

The professors either read their lectures, or 
speak from a few notes, or deliver them altogether 
extempore, according to their different tastes and 
powers. The length of time (at least three years) 
which intervenes between matriculation and exa- 
mination, has led to a practice among the students 
of taking down the iii^ole lecture, in the manner 
of reporters, in order to study it at home. And 
this again has induced the professors to dictate 
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their lectures in such a manner that they emn he 
taken down almost word for word. It may easily 
be imagined how fatal such a practice must be to 
the graces of elocution ; and it has not unfairly 
been made the subject of ridicule. A story is 
current of a German professor at Marburg, who 
went so far in his desire to meet the wishes of the 
students, as to say at the end of one of his sen- 
tences : *^ Machen die Herren gefalligst ein Kom- 
machen :" *^ Here, gentlemen, please to place a 
comma." Gothe also alludes to it in his Faust, 
where Mephistopheles, in the garb of Faust, is 
giving advice to a young schoUr respecting hi. 
behaviour in the lecture room* : '^ Doch euch des 
Schreibens ja befleisst Als dictirt' euch der Heilig' 
Geist" : " Be sure you write as diligently as if the 
Holy Spirit were dictating to you/' 

The full effect of the German student's freedom 
in the choice of his lectures, is considerably dis- 
turbed by the growing custom of prescribing to 
him certain lectures, which must be heard before 
he can be admitted to examination. It is evident 
that where there is only one professor lecturing on 
the prescribed subject, he must have a monopoly 
both of hearers and fees, independently of the real 
value of his instructions. An injurious distinction 

* Many parts of the ^Taust" are guite unintelligible to a 
reader who knows nothing of German uniyendty life. 
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also arises between the compulsory and the volun- 
tary courses of lectures; and the student is 
tempted to neglect the latter for the former, which 
are a necessary part of the ^^ bread-study." The 
class of students called '^ bread and butter stu- 
dents,'' who look on science merely as their trade, 
has thus been multiplied. To the legal and medi- 
cal students, especially^ so many courses are pre* 
scribed, that it is almost impossible for them, 
during their '* triennium," to attend to anything 
but their ^^bread-study.'' That this is unnecessary 
as well as injurious, is proved in the case of the 
philosophical faculty. No lectures are prescribed 
to the students in this department; a severe 
examination awaits them in common with the 
others, but provided they manifest the required 
amount of knowledge and ability at the proper 
time, they are not asked how or when they ob- 
tained their acquirements. This case is the more 
striking, because those who are prep^ing to be 
masters at the public schools, from whom such 
a vast amount of erudition is required, beloi^ of 
course to the philosophical faculty; and it is well 
known that the ^'philologians" are among the most 
industrious and learned of the students, and that 
no institutions in Germany are better supplied with 
learned and able directors than the gymnasia or 

public schools. 
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COURSES OF LECTURES 



IN THE DIFFERENT FACULTIES 



FACULTY or PROTBSTAMT THBOLOGT. 

Thb courses of lectures delivered by members 
of this faculty generally fall under the following 
heads: 

1. General view of Theology. 

2. Method and object of the study of Theology. 

3. Exegesis of the Old and New Testaments. 

■ 

4. Ecclesiastical history and antiquities. Pa- 
tristics (or literary history of the church fathers), 
and the history of dogmas. 

5. Dogmatic theology. 

6. Christian morality. 

7. Comparative criticism of different Christian 
creeds or symbols of faith. 

8. Ecclesiastical law (by a law professor.) 

9. Practical theology. 
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LBCTURBS IN TUB FACULTY OF CATHOLIC 

THBOLOGT. 

Where two distinct and independent theological 
faculties exist, they enjoy equal rights and privi- 
leges, and on all public occasions take precedence 
in turn. The lectures in the Catholic faculty 
generally embrace the following subjects : 

L Ecclesiastical history and antiquities. Pa- 
tristics* History of heretical sects. 

2. Exegesis of the Old and New Testaments, 
with an introduction to the same. Biblical criticism. 
Hermeneutics (science of interpretation.) Biblical 
archaeology. 

3. Dogmatics. 

4. Morality. 

5. Ecclesiastical law. 

6. Practical theology. 

LBCTURBS IN THB FACULTY OF LAWS. 

These vary of course in the different states of 
Germany, as the study of the laws of their respeo- 
tire countries necessarily occupies a great portion 
of the attention of the legal students. The follow- 
ing list is taken from the statutes of a Prussian 
university. 



LICTURIS ON LAW, 

1. General view, method and object of legal 
studies. 

2. Law of nature (by a professor of philosophy.) 

3. History of Roman law. 

( a ) Explanation of some Latin legal work ; 
e. g. the first books of Gains ; the institu^ 
tions of Justinian. 

{b) The pandects. (A complete view of the 
Roman ^< rights of persons.") 

( c ) Interpretation and explanation of impor- 
tant sources of Roman civil law. 

4. German law. 

(a ) History and antiquities of German law. 

( 6 ) German '^ rights of persons." 

( c ) German feudal law compared with Prus- 
sian feudal law. 

( <f ) Explanation of German written and sta- 
tute law. 

5. Laws of Prussia. 

( a ) On the general laws of Prussia. 
( A ) On the provincial laws of Prussia. 

6. Constitution of the German diet, 
(a ) On the Prussian monarchy. 

{b) German and Prussian law of actions. 
?• International law. 

8. Ecclesiastical law of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant churches. 
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LECTURES IN THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 

The proper medical studies of the German stu- 
dent are preceded by a course of lectures from 
members of the philosophical faculty. This pre- 
paratory course embraces classical philology, logic, 
psychology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, physics, 
and chemistry. — The medical lectures are, 

1. General view, method and object of medical 
study. 

2. General and particular anatomy and patho- 
logical anatomy. 

3. Physiology of man. 

4. General pathology. 

5. General therapeutics. 

6. Pharmacy. 

7. Special pathology. 

8. Practical knowledge of symptoms. 

9. Special pharmacy. 

10. Surgery. Surgical operations. 

11. Midwifery. 

12. Forensic medicine. 

The students are also exercised in dissecting, in 
surgical operations, and in midwifery, at the vari- 
ous hospitals and anatomical theatres. 
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LBCTUBBS IN THB PHILOSOPHICAL FACULTY. 

The members of this faculty, as we have 
abeady noticed, ei^oy a still greater d^ree of 
liberty than those of the other three. Fhilosc^y 
is made the foundation of the studies of all the 
faculties ; and it is usual for most of the students, 
and imperative upon some of them, to go through 
a preliminary course of philosc^hy, before they 
enter upon the peculiar studies of their profession. 
We must not however mistake the meaning of the 
word '* philosophy,** as a branch ot study. It is 
not by any means synonymous with mental and 
moral philosophy, although of course it includes 
them. It cannot properly be compared with 
mathematics or classics as the groundwork oi a 
college education, because philosophy, in the 
German academical sense, is as much classics and 
mathematics as any thing else. It answers most 
nearly to our ** Arts," and includes mental and 
moral philosophy, philology^ history with its cog- 
nate studies geography and chronology, &c. poli- 
tical philosophy and economy, finance, diplomacy, 
mathematics, and the physical sciences. It is 
well known that the most popular and learned 
members of the philosophical faculty are often 
classical scholars, historians, mathematicians, as- 
tronomers, &c. 
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Niebuhr, Ottfried Miiller, Encke, Gauss, Hiim- 
bddt) ScUegd, Dahlmann, Bopp, the Inrothers 
Griinm, Bockh, Hennann, Matthiae^ Buttman, 
Zumpt, Welcker, Ranke, Liebig, &c. are all in 
the academical sense philosophers, although perhaps 
few of them have devoted much of their attention 
to iviiat we call philosophy* 

The studies of the philosophical faculty are 
divided into four sections : U Philosophy proper. 
2. Philology. 3. Histoiy, political economy, and 
finance. 4* Mathematical and physical sciences. 

Lectures in the first department (of this faculty) 
embmce logic, metaphysics, criticism of ancient and 
modern philosophy, ethics, history of philosophy, 
philosoi^y a£ religion, philosophy of law, and 
natural plulosopby. 

In the second (philology), they mclude Greek 
imd Roman literature. Oriental languages and 
literature, German literature, modem languages 
and literature, history and antiquities of art, and 
eloquence* 

in the third are comprised, modern and ancient 
history, antiquities, political economy, geography, 
and ehrottology. 

In the fourth are included, mathematics, phy* 
sics, dhemistiy, astr(Miomy, geology, botany, min- 
eralogy^ zoology, and technology* 
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LBARNBD SOCIBTIB8, INSTITUTIONS, MUSBUMS, 
&C. USUALLY CONNECTBD WITH A 6BRMAN 

UNIYBBSITT. 

Of the learned societies fonned among the stu- 
dents the most important are : the philosophical 
seminary ; the homiletic seminary ; and the semi- 
nary of natural science. 

The philological seminary is intended for the 
use of senior students, (in that section of the phi- 
losophical faculty which devotes itself to classical 
literature,) who are preparing to fill the office of 
masters at the public schools. The business of 
this society is carried on under the direction of 
two or more of the principal Grreek and Latin 
professors, who exercise their pupils in the criti- 
cism and interpretation of the most difficult authors. 
The Latin language is exclusively made use of in 
the philological seminary, both by professors and 
students. The seminary in Berlin is presided 
over by Bockh; that at Leipsic, by Hermann ; that 
at Bonn, by Welcker and Ritschl ; and that at 
Gottingen, was conducted by Ottfiried Miiller, 
until his early and lamented death. 

The homiletic seminary is a society of theolo* 
g^cal students formed for the purpose of exercising 
themselves in the preparation of sermons* It is 
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presided over by the principal theological profes- 
sors of the university. 

The seminary of natural science is a similar 
institution for students in the scientific department 
of the philosophical faculty. 

The libraries of the German universities, many 
of which are of immense size and value, are open 
every day in the week to all the students, who are 
allowed to take the books to their own lodgings. 

The other academical institutions are, 

The Observatory. 

The Hospitals for various Diseases. 

The Anatomical Theatre and Museum. 

The Zoological Institution. 

The Botanical Garden. 

The Cabinet of Mathematical Instruments. 

The Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratories. 

The Cabinet of Antiquities. 
&c. &c. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



ON TUB STUDENTS. 



Tub great majority of students at a German univer- 
sity are intended either for the learned professions, 
or for the service of the state. Those who only 
visit the university in order to obtain a liberal edu- 
cation, are at liberty to matriculate without previous 
examination ; but it is necessary for the other stu- 
dents to bring with them testimonials of having 
passed the " maturity-examination" at one of the 
public schools. If they have been privately educar- 
ted, they are examined by a committee chosen from 
among the professors of the university which they 
wish to enter. This ^^ maturity" or matriculation 
examination is very severe, and as many think, 
unnecessarily so, being adapted only for those who 
are at the same time both clever and industrious. 
The following are the subjects in which the aspi- 
rant who intends to enter a university is examined. 



GREEK. 



Homer, Herodotus, Plato, Xenophon, Thucy- 
dides, Sophocles, and Euripides. He must also 
translate German into Greek. 
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LATIN. 

He must not only be able to read all the most 
difficult Latin authors, but to write and speak Latin. 

HISTORY. 

He is also examined in ancient history, German 
history, and in the history of, the other European 
states. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In mathematics he is examined as far as the geo- 
metry of solids and the binomial theorem in algebra. 

He must also be able to read French, and to 
write his own language correctly. He must know 
something of German literary history, as well as 
the first principles of logic, physics, mechanics, and 
statistics ; and he must submit to an examination 
in natural history. 

The matriculation of students takes place in the 
presence of the rector, who requires from them a 
promise to obey the laws, and more particularly, 
to abstain from joining any forbidden society, such 
as the Landsmannschaft, Burschenschaft, &c. The 
ceremony is consummated by giving the right 
hand to the rector in promise of obedience, and 
paying four or five dollars. 

Within eight days after his matriculation, the 
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Student must announce himself to the dean of the 
faculty which he intends to join, to whom he pays 
a dollar. He is then at liberty to lodge where 
he pleases in the town, but must give notice of 
his place of residence to the secretary. He is 
bound also to attend (or at least to pay for) one 
course of lectures during the half-year. The more 
industrious of the students attend two, three, or 
four lectures every day, of which they take very 
full notes, and go over them at home, either alone 
or with others. This latter proceeding is called 
^^ repetiren,^' which is often done under the direc- 
tion, and with the assistance, of a young professor. 
The time devoted to study by many of the Ger- 
man students is very great, especially during the 
last year of their college course, when they often 
read and write ten, twelve, and even fourteen 
hours in the day, for many months in succession. 
They are subjected to no university examinations 
until they have finished their studies ; and with 
the exceptions before noticed are free in the 
choice and attendance of lectures. They are at 
liberty therefore for the space of three years to 
follow the bent of their own genius, and to adapt 
their conduct and modes of thought to their own 
notions of what is right and pleasant. 

This is true of course only within certain limits ; 
for as we have seen, the student is accountable dur- 
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ing his university career, to the rector, the dean of 
his faculty, and the university judge ; and glaring 
idleness or profligacy is seldom overlooked. The 
progressive scale of punishments inflicted by the 
senate is as follows : — Fines, imprisonment for a 
shorter or longer period,* the consilium abeundi 
(rustication,) and lastly expulsion (relegatio) from 
one or a// the universities of Germany. 

Under these difierent restrictions however there is 
ample room for the development and manifestation 
of the greatest variety of talents and humours. And 
nowhere perhaps in the civilised world do the pecu- 
liarities of each individual shew themselves in so 
marked and prominent a manner, as in a German 
university — nowhere is there so great a variety 
in costume, in manners, in modes , of study and 
amusement. Public opinion, and the fear of ridi- 
cule, which in general society are continually 
keeping down both oddity and excellence, and 
producing a uniformity of surface, appear to have 
no influence there. One of the strongest feelings 
of the German " bursch" appears to be a hatred 
of conventionalism, as the enemy of social freedom 
and enjoyment ; a feeling which often drives him 
into the opposite extreme of studied oddity. 

It is impossible to understand the present 

* The students have a prison {* career*) belonging to the 
university. 

h2 
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appearances in the student life of Germany with- 
out referring to its earlier hbtory,— 41 history which 
both for its interest and importance, deserves to 
be treated of at considerable length. All that can 
be done in these pages is briefly to notice and 
remark upon some of its most striking features. 
Among these are the unions into which the stu- 
dents have always been so prone to enter, and of 
which the governments of Germany have shewn 
such an excessive jealousy and dread. 

The ** Landsmannschaft,*' or association of stu- 
dents from the same country, seems to have had 
its origin in the division according to nations which 
we have noticed above. There is now however 
this difference between them ; that in the Lands- 
mannschafc the name no longer really indicates the 
birth-place of its members. The member of the 
Prussian or Westphalian corps, may be neither a 
Westphalian nor a Prussian ; for he is by no means 
bound to connect himself with his own countrymen, 
although c€Bteris paribus he will generally do so. 

The character of the Landsmannschaft was 
greatly influenced by the privileges of nobility, 
which the emperor Frederick II. granted to the 
students, and which gave them the right of wear- 
ing the sword — a right which they were not slow 
in making use of for the decision of their disputes. 
The knightly idea of honor and the duty of 
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revenge, were thus introduced into the universities; 
and all disputes and conflicting claims both of 
individual students and corporations, were settled 
by an appeal to arms. The sword was looked 
upon as the means of raising the members of the 
universities above those classes of society to which 
the right 6f wearing it was denied ; and skill in the 
use of his weapon was the greatest distinction of 
the individual student, his chief claim to honor 
and influence among his fellows. Judged accord- 
ing to this standard, the elder students, who had 
longer experience in the use of arms, had great 
superiority over the new comers ; and hence the 
classification of students' according to the number 
of sessions they had passed at the university. 
During the first half-year the student was called 
" Fox,*' in the second " Burnt Fox ;" and then 
successively, " Young Bursch," " Old Bursch," 
" Old House" and " Moss-covered Head."* Stu- 
dents not belonging to any corps or club, were 
called " Finches" (finkin) or " obscuranten." 

It may easily be imagined into what excesses 
the possession of such privileges, in an early and 
rude state of society, would lead young and high- 
spirited men, who scarcely acknowledged any law 
but the right of the stronger. The rulers of Ger- 

* The German words are^ fiichs, brandfuchs, junger banch, 
alter tmrsch, altes haus, bemooetes hanpt. 
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many soon saw themselves obliged to interfere, and 
succeeded with much difficulty, about the middle of 
the last century, in putting a check, at least upon 
the public manifestation of that insolent and t3nran- 
nical spirit, which their privileges, and the conse- 
quent over-estimate of their position, had produced 
among the students. 

It is doubtful however whether much immediate 
good was effiscted by a proceeding on the part of 
government, which only changed the public unions 
into secret ones. The tyrannical spirit which the 
student had manifested towards men of all other 
classes, whom he contemptuously termed Philis- 
tines,* was changed into a bitter contempt ; and 

* The Philistines answer to the Town or Snobs of the Eng- 
lish iiniyersities. The term is also made use of by Gothe 
and otliers, to denote a contemptible class of men. The fol- 
lowing description of a Philistine^ is translated from a work 
by the talented poet Amdt : — A Philistine is a lazy fellow, 
who talks a great deal, asks an extraordinary quantity of 
questions, and dares to do very little : it is his object to de- 
preciate what is really great, and to magnify what is little, 
because he feels his own littleness in the presence of what is 
great. Great passions, great enjoyments, great dangers, 
great virtues — these are to the Philistine nonsense and de- 
lusion. He would rather have life in a pocket edition than 
in folio, if it can only be dragged on with the least possible 
acting, thinking, and daring. Perpetual quiet, and particu- 
larly a little laziness, are what he loves, and desires, and 
preaches — ^for these he will rouse heaven and earth with his 
cries, if any one disturbs him in the enjoyment of his rest. 
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his ambition made itself felt among his fellows. 
The secret Orders first arose, and then the secret 
societies of the Landsmannschaften ; which still 
exist, though in a declining state, in almost every 
university of Germany. The object of both these 
associations was the same — mutual protection and 
support — the acquisition of pre-eminence and 
power over similar societies and over the general 
body of students-^the maintenance of the duel, 
and of all previously prevailing customs, which 
were denoted by the French word comment (le 
comment faire). The chief difference between the 
Order and the Landsmannschafl is this : that the 
former has generally a more definite and serious 
purpose than the latter, and often comprehends 
among its members those who have ceased to be 
students. 

The eager rivalry of the various corps, and the 
value attached to whatever seemed to denote force 
and courage, not only led to incessant duelling, 
but to what is called renommiren or renowning ; 
i. e. an attempt on the pai*t of one or more stu- 
dents to attract notice, and to win distinction for 
their corps, by some extraordinary act of insolent 
and daring folly — as for instance, walking on the 
wrong side of the pavement with one arm a-kimbo, 
with the determination of picking a quarrel with 
every one running against, or refiisiug to make 
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way for the braggadocio. An inferior kind of 
renommage consisted in wearing extraordinary 
coats or caps, suffering the beard to grow to an 
enormous length, drinking incredible quantities 
of beer, &c. &c. 

The different Landsmannschaften or Corps 
assumed the name of some country or province, 
(of which originally all the members were natives) 
and distinguished themselves by the color of their 
caps. The *^ corps-burschen,*' the real members of 
the corps, had equal rights, and from them the "se- 
nior^' or first officer, the '^ sub-senior," or second 
officer, and the third officer were chosen. The 
senior was the supreme head of the corps, and 
was generally chosen for his skill in fencing, the 
number of duels he had fought, &c. The sub- 
senior took care of the weapons and decided on 
matters relating to the duel. The third officer 
was treasurer and secretary. 

The senior represented his corps in the com- 
mittee of the seniors of all the recognised corps 
by which the different Landsmannschaften were 
united. At the meetings of this assembly, called 
the " senior convent,*' each senior was allowed to 
bring with him two "assessors," (generally the 
second and third officers) who had also a voice 
in the deliberations. The honorary members of 
the corps were such of the older students as were 
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obliged, by the approach of their examination, to 
" retire from public life" and devote themselves to 
study. They retained all the rights and privileges 
of members, without their duties and obligations. 

Besides the actual and honorary members, who 
formed the ruling body in the Landsmannschaft, 
there was a class of young aspirants to the honor 
of membership, who endeavored, by frequent 
practice at the fencing-room, to make themselves 
worthy of admission into the corps, of which they 
were rather dependents than actual members. 
They were called " renoncen," or probationers, 
and were permitted to wear the colors of the 
corps to which they attached themselves. The 
question of their admission or rejection was 
decided at the end of the second academical 
session. 

It is as unnecessary as it would be tedious to 
enter into a minute description of the laws and 
customs of the Landsmannschaflen. They relate 
chiefly to duelling and drinking, and the course to 
be pursued by a *^ Bursch," or student, towards 
"Philistines" and "Finches." The duties of 
each member consisted chiefly in attendance, at 
the appointed hour, at the " Kneipe," (the place 
of meeting, which was generally in an hotel or 
coffee-house) and in a constant endeavor to main- 
tain and raise the reputation of his corps by the skil- 
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fill use of the sword. The general carousal, called 
<^ commers,*' was conducted with great regularity 
and solemnity according to the ** comment," which 
had regulations, (generally in the Latin language,) 
for the minutest particulars of the feast. Some of 
the finest songs in the German language were 
composed for these occasions. 

The evil influence of the Landsmannschaft on 
the industry and morality of the student, becomes 
sufficiently apparent on the mere description of its 
constitution. Nor was it possible to escape this 
evil influence by merely declining to join a corps. 
The newly arrived ** fox," or freshman, who had 
not secured to himself a patron among the elder 
students, was exposed to the greatest insolence 
and oppression. He was called upon to determine 
whether he would enter a corps, or lead the life of 
a ^^ finch.'* If he chose the former, he had then 
to attend the fencing«room, and the fox^carousal, 
where he was initiated into the mysteries of duel- 
ling and drinking. If in the fencing-room, he chose 
to join himself to any other party than his own coun- 
trymen, he had soon duels enough upon his hands 
to last him the whole year. Generally, however, 
the corps to which he gave the preference took him 
under their protection, and a quarrel became 
general between the two corps, leading sometimes to 
rixty, eighty, or a hundred duels, according to the 
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njumber of members. The new member had 
also to put himself under the protection of 
some distinguished bursch, to whom he stood in 
much the same relation as a fag at an English 
school to his master. It was his duty to fill his 
patron's pipe ; pay for his horse or carriage on 
occasion of a solemn procession; carry his wca^.. 
pons to the fencing school, &c. In return for 
these offices, the patron taught him the use of his 
weapon, and protected him from being insulted or 
pillaged by others. 

In the second session the young student became 
a "brandfuchs" or burnt fox ; a name derived from 
the practice of singeing the hair with lighted 
pieces of paper, and extinguishing them against 
the cheeks of the unhappy victim. This ceremony 
took place with appropriate songs and music at 
the "brandfuchs-commers". With the beginning of 
the third session he rose to the dignity of bursch, 
and was released from his state of servitude. 

The above description applies most closely to 
the landsmannschaften of the first fifteen or twenty 
years of the present century ; but it will also be 
found to hold good of these associations wherever 
th(3y exist at the present day. lliey are still, though 
in a less degree, inimical to the peace, good- 
fellpwship, and industry of the students. The 
very. Ufe and soul of the corps are the sabre and 
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the beer glan ; and though it cannot be denied 
that the sound and healthy natures of many of 
their members resist the infeetion by which they 
are surrounded, yet how many are there who 
mourn in the obscurity to which ignorance has 
consigned them, the idle and intemperate habits 
which they had acquired as members of a lands- 
mannschaft. 

THE BURSCHBNSCHAFT* 

About the year 1815, the first reaction against 
the idleness and profligacy of the corps took place. 
The national and religious enthusiasm excited 
among the German people during ^ the war of 
freedom/' was transferred to the uniTendties, by 
the students who had served against the French 
as volunteers, and who returned from the field in 
the years 1815 and 1816. The stirring events in 
which they were called upon, at so early an age, 
to take an important part — the struggle for national 
honor and existence in which • they had been 
engaged — bad awakened in them an earnest and 
independent spirit, and a devoted love of freedom. 
They had learned by bitter experience the eviU 
resulting from the division of the German people 
into a number of rival, not to say hostile, states; and 
they nurtured the hope that these various seetiov 
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liquid one day be reanited, and form one free and 
mi^ty German nation* Men who had thus 
rislj^^, their lives in their country's cause^ who 
were filled with vast and often visionary plans for 
the failure, could not but look with the greatest 
contempt on the follies of the landsmannschaft, 
and vfiik ^till more serious dislike on the tendency 
of the c^orps to keep up the distinction between 
one German nation and another, and to prevent 
that union an4 fraternization of all who bore the 
German nam^^ to which they had learned to look 
as the highest object of their hopes. 

The Burschenschaft, which took its rise about 
the year 1815| (and first in Jena) was formed in 
direct opposition and hostility to the Landsmann- 
schaft, with the avowed purpose of doing away 
with the hated distinctipns on which the corps 
were founded. The constitution of the Burschen- 
fichaft was purely republican; it recognised the 
absolute equality of all its members, except in so 
far as they were intrusted with power and office 
for the general good. Its motto was, ^< God, 
honor, freedom, andi the fatherland." The object 
of its members was, ^' to develope and perfect every 
menial and bodUy power ^ for the service of the fit- 
ikerland" Their colors were, *^red, black, (mi 
gpht/* Among their )aws, we find a law of pb««- 
:liiy, and a law of labpr both mental and bpdily . 
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Immorality, wanton imoliencei drunkenness^ gliit- 
tony, and ignoranee arising from idleness, were all 
punished by infamy and exclusion. Their insti- 
tutions, each of- whi&h had its director and officers, 
were the " kneipe," the reading-room, the library, 
the fencing-room, and the gymnastic ground ; at 
all of which the members were expected to attend 
at the appointed times. They had two grand 
" Commerse*' (carousals) in the half-year ; the 
" Fuchs commers," for the solemn initiation of 
freshmen, and the " Abschieds-commers" (or fare- 
well-carousal), which took place at the end of the 
session, in honor of those who were quitting the 
university. 

The hostile position in which they stood to the 
Landsmannschaften, seemed to render the duel 
unavoidable; audit was not only allowed, but in 
certain cases made compulsory on members of the 
Burschenschaft. Among themselves however the 
members of the Burschenschaft had a ^* court of 
honor," by which many disputes were settled, and 
which determined with absolute authority when 
the duel was admissible. The punishments in- 
flicted on members were private or public reproof 
from the chief officer of the Burschenschaft, fines, 
temporary excommunication (verruf), and expul- 
sion. Students, not being members, were punished 
by the loss of their right to demand satisfaction 
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for to insult ; and Philistines by a general order 
to the Burschen to refrain from all further dealings 
with them. Even professors have been put under 
the ban of the Burschenschaft, the invariable 
result of which was an empty lecture-room. 

The laws and regulations of the Burschenschaft, 
which would fill a volume, cannot be quoted here. 
They are for the most part in strict accordance 
with its motto, and the purpose of its original 
founders and members ; and their general tendency 
is to promote a spirit of freedom, unity, nationality, 
and brotherly affection among the students, by 
removing all grounds of dissension, and by hold« 
ing out severe and certain punishments to those, 
who by insolence and presumption disturbed the 
general harmony. ^ 

The principles of the Burschenschaft soon 

spread far and wide among the youth of Germany ; 

and institutions similar to those of Jena and Giessen 

were quickly formed in almost every university. 

The improvement in the characters and habits of 

the students, produced by these associations, is 

hardly denied even by those who fear and hate 

their supposed political tendencies. They almost 

always included in their number, those students 

who were most distinguished either for talent or 

industry ; and so far were they from hindering 

their members from the prosecution of their studies, 

i2 
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that one of their principal objects was to encourage 
industry, and to promote as far as possible that 
free and friendly intercourse of mind with mind, 
which is so favorable to the development of 
genius, and the formation of right opinions. 

But the Burschenschaft was an institution which 
it was impossible for the governments of Germany 
to regard without jealousy and dislike. The 
prosecution of one of its most cherished objects— 
the union of all Germans, without regard to the 
minor distinctions of province or state — was sure 
to bring it into hostile collision with those, whose 
interest it was to make such distinctions as broad 
and definite as possible. The Burschen were 
accused also of aiming at the destruction of regal 
power in every shape ; and of seeking, or at least 
desiring, to merge the kingdoms and principalities 
of Germany into one vast republic; nor is it 
improbable that the absurd idea of carrying out in 
the great world, the democratic principles on 
which their own society was founded, did exist 
among them. 

The attempt which was made in the year 1817, 
to unite the students of all the German universities 
into one general Burschenschaft, under the govern- 
ment of a diet formed by representatives of each 
society, excited great attention throughout Ger- 
many, and roused the jealousy of the ruling 
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powers. The idea of holding a general assembly 
of students in some central spot, with the view o( 
efl^cting such a union, appears to have arisen first 
in Jena ; where the Burschenschaft had entirely 
swallowed up all rival associations. The students. 
of Jena, after taking the matter into consideration, 
issued circular letters of invitation to the universi- 
ties of Berlin, Erlangen, Giessen, Gottingen, 
Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, Leipsic, Marburg, Ros- 
tock, Tiibingen, and Wiirtzburg — requesting them 
to send deputies to a general assembly of Burs- 
chen, which, as they proposed, was to take place 
on the 18th of October 1817, the anniversary of 
the battle of Leipsic. The place fixed upon for 
the meeting was the Wartburg, or as it is also 
called the Lutherburg, near Eisenach, in Thurin- 
gia. The year 1817 had additional interest for 
the youth of the Protestant universities, from the 
fact of its closing the third century since the 
Reformation, with which and its great promoter, 
the place of their meeting was so closely connected. 
On the appointed day above 500 students were 
assembled at Eisenach, for the grand meeting on 
the Wartburg, where the Grand Duke of Weimar 
had liberally ordered preparation for their recep- 
tion. There, on the 18th of October, they held 
a solemn council, at which the endeavor was 
made to induce such of the students as were 
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noemben of LMKJHiMiiuMchaftcB, to unite with the 
Bondien in their attempt to fband a nniTersal 
Bunchenichaft* Many good speeches were made, 
and liberty, and '* German nationality and frater- 
nity,** were the theme of every speaker. But not 
contented with mere wmtls, some of the more 
ardent and imaginative of the students, in imita> 
tion of the zealous Ref(Nrmer who had burnt the 
bull, committed four-and-twenty obnoxious books 
to the flames, amidst the applauses of the assem- 
bled multitude. To give the matter a yet more 
serious and suspicious character in the eyes of the 
government, the members of the various Corps and 
Burscbenschaften, who had been lately reconciled, 
declared a general peace, and partook of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper together, as an earnest 
of the sincerity of their reconciliation, and a ratifi- 
cation of their newly-formed treaty of friendship. 
This circumstance, together with the formal burn- 
ing of books, were eagerly seized upon by the 
enemies of the liberty of the students, who repre- 
sented the whole transaction as the commence-, 
ment of a popular revolution. The principal 
actors on the Wartburg and more especially one 
of the four professors who were present at the 
meeting, were subjected to a rigid examination at 
Weimar, before the Austrian and Prussian com- 
missioners, and the Grand Duke of Weimar him- 
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self» The result of dieir enquiries, however, was 
the entire acquittal of ail concerned in the Wart- 
burg festival of any treasonable act or design; and 
for this time the Burschenscbaft escaped the 
threatened danger. 

It is uncertain to what extent the promoters of 
the ** general Burschenscbaft*' succeeded in accom- 
plishing their object ; but it is evident that they 
did not abandon their design, in consequence of 
the clamor which followed the meeting on the 
Wartburg. In the Easter holidays of 1818, 
deputies from Jena, Berlin, Halle, Kiel, Wiirtz- 
burg, Marburg, Erlangen, and Heidelberg, met 
at Jena to carry on the work which had been 
begun at Eisenach. But tlie melancholy and dis- 
astrous events of the following year rendered all 
their efforts vain, and led to the immediate disso- 
lution of the Burschenschaften throughout the 
whole of Germany. 

It is well known to all readers of modem 
history, that in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the poet Kot^bue had rendered himself 
odious to the Germans, and indeed to all liberal 
and generous minds in every country, by the 
bitter sarcasm and ridicule with which he assailed 
every friend of German freedom; and by the 
slavish doctrines which he advocated in his works, 
and in every way endeavored to difiuse. Kotzebue 
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was a man of whom Gothe said that ** he could 
endure nothing that was better or higher than 
himself.** Though a German, he was in the ser- 
vice and pay of Russia, and was, not without 
reasoni suspected of being a spy in his own 
country, in the interest of the Autocrat. Among 
the students who were present at the meeting on 
the Wartburg, in October 1817, was one of the 
name of Sand, who had taken a part against the 
French in the campaign of 1815, and whose 
attention, as he himself confessed, was first directed 
at that meeting, to the political writings of 
Kotzebue by the burning of that author's Ger- 
man history. He was also one of those who had 
joined in the celebration of the Lord's Supper on 
the same occasion. 

Iflunediately after this festival. Sand was matrix 
culated at Jena, where he pursued theological 
studies with zeal and success. His desire of ex- 
tending his knowledge led him to seek permission 
from his parents to remain in Jena beyond the 
usual period; when suddenly, in March 1819, at 
four o'clock in the morning, he left Jena and 
began his fatal journey towards Mannheim, where 
Kotzebue was then residing. He was there intro- 
duced into Kotzebue's house under the name of 
Heinricbs of Mietau, in Courland, because he 
thought that Kotzebue would refuse admission, to 
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a stranger with a German name. Immediately on 
Kotzebue's entrance into the receiving room, Sand 
tftruck him to the ground with a dagger* Kotzebue 
died a few minutes afterwards in the arms of his 
daughter Emmi. In the confusion of his mind 
Sand also wounded himself, but not mortally* 
He was tdcen into custody in the street opposite, 
and was for a long time confined to his bed from 
the effects of his wound. In reply to a query i^ 
to the motives wbidi induced him to commit so 
horrible a crime, he wrote with a pencil the fol- 
lowing words: ^* Kotzebue was the seducer of our 
youth, the calumniator of our history, and the 
Russian spy of our fatherland." The wretched 
man suffered the penalty of his crimes with the 
greatest composure on the 20th of May following, 
when he was bound to a stake and beheaded by 
the stroke of a sword. 

The strictest investigation on the part of those 
who conducted the trial of Sand, established the 
truth of the murderer's own repeated declarations, 
ibat he had neither confidant nor accomplice in 
his crime, and completely refuted the insinuations 
of those, who would gladly have represented hint 
as the tool of the democratical Burschenschaften. 
The fact, however, that he was a student, and a 
member of a secret academical society, gave a 
handle to the enemies of the Burscbenscbafty 
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which they were not slow in using to its utter 
destruction. The Carlsbad decrees, and the for- 
cible suppression of all associations of students, 
were the direct consequences of the meeting on 
the Wartburg and of the murder of Kotzebue ; 
although in neither of these events could the 
strictest investigation bring home anything of a 
criminal nature to the members of the Burs- 
chenschafu 

The e£Pect of the Carlsbad decrees on the gene^ 
ral position of the professors and students, has 
been explained above. They place the univer- 
sities entirely in the hands of government; the 
liberty and safety of the academical body depend 
solely on the forbearance and wisdom of their 
rulers ; and happily, the majority of them have 
been wise and liberal enough, not to make much 
use of the arbitrary and tyrannical power which 
they assumed at the Carlsbad congress.* 

The Jena Burschenschaft, which was looked 
upon as the parent institution, was dissolved on 
the 26th of November 1819; on which occasion 
the song of Binzen was sung by the Burschen, at 
their last solemn and melancholy meeting.* 

* " Wir hat ten gebauet ein stattliches Haus. 

Und darin auf Gott vertrauet, trotz Welter Sturm 

und Graus. 
. Und darin auf Gott, etc.*' 
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Since the publication of the Carlsbad decrees, 
the Burschenschaft has been proscribed and per- 
secuted ; and to be a member of it is almost the 
greatest crime 'which a German student can 
commit. 

The foregoing notice of the Landsmannschaft 
and Burschenschaft, will enable us better to 
understand the present state of things among the 
students of Germany. The suppression of the 
Burschenschaft was rather favorable to the socie- 
ties called Corps, because the latter, though also 
proscribed, were looked upon as unions whose, 
objects were harmless from their folly, or 
injurious only to the members themselves. The 
Landsmannschaften or Corps still exist in almost 
every German university ; but their members are 
few in number, and their influence is small. 
Where they do exist, their chief object appears to 
be the maintenance of the good old customs of 
fighting, drinking, and despising the world in 
general for not being students and members of a 
Corps. 

Nor can the Burschenschaft be said to be really 
extinct, although that hated and persecuted name 
is seldom heard. There still exist in every uni- 
versity unions formed in a spirit of earnest and 
virtuous opposition to the follies and vices of the 
Corps, and governed by laws and usages similar to 
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those which prevailed in the Burschenschaft. But 
perhaps it may be said with truth of every univer- 
sity, and certainly of all the principal ones, that a 
very large majority of the students do not now 
belong to any secret society at all. The new 
student, and especially the foreigner, should he 
wish to enter any society, must not be hasty in 
his choice. The son of a friend of the author, an 
eminent professor, at a German university, was 
rash enough to enter a Corps at Tiibingen, without 
having sufficiently enquired into the character 
and habits of its members. He found them quar^ 
relsome and drunken, and quickly announced his 
intention of leaving such a society. The conse- 
quence was that he received a challenge from 
and actually fought a duel with every member of 
the Corps. We may add that with rare good for^ 
tune he escaped with only a few unimportant 
wounds. 

On the whole, however, the custom of duelling 
at the university is very much on the decline. In 
some of the students' associations, the duel is alto- 
gether forbidden; and in others the establishment 
of a court of honor renders it of very rare occur- 
rence. Nor are the ordinary duels, according to 
the appointed students' customs, such very for- 
midable affairs as a stranger is apt to suppose. 
The vital parts of the body are protected by 
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padded leather, or innumerable silk handkerchiefs, 
and little is left to strike at but the face. The 
worst consequences of these hostile meetings are 
seldom more than a few ugly scars; and even 
these are often prevented by the skill with which 
the Paukdoctor (duel-doctor) sows up the wounds. 

The nature of these innocent duels is well 
described by Dr. Heinrich Leo. " What harm," 
he observes, " can happen to any one accoutred 
" in leathern duelling breeches padded with wad- 
'^ ding as thick as the fist, with a girdle round the 
^^ waist similarly padded, and bearing on the hands 
^^ and arms leathern gloves an ell long and an inch 
" thick, with a broad-brimmed double-felted duel- 
" ling hat, lined with leather or tin on the head ? 
'^ Such a man is safer than a knight in his iron 
"coat. And in addition to this, he is provided 
" with seconds who have the fear of a dungeon 
" before their eyes should a dangerous wound be 
"given, and with hearts which only desire the 
^^ remembraruse of a duel, and are quite contented 
" with a bloodless termination to the contest." 

It seems but fair to mention one good effect of 
this system of duelling, which has led even sensible 
people to look on it as a necessary evil ; viz., that 
it entirely prevents any long continued brawling, 
fighting with fists and sticks, and all kinds of prac- 
tical jokes. Such a thing as a blow with the fist 
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is never heard of at a German university, and the 
voices of the most angry disputants sink at once to 
a moderate and peaceful pitch, on the utterance of 
the magic words ^^dummer junge/* or "infamer/'* 
which denote that the quarrel is to be decided by 
the sword elsewhere. The merely formal nature 
of many of these encounters may be inferred from 
the fact, that they are often put off for several 
weeks from the time when the challenge was first 
given. The author, when at Gottingen, remem- 
bers to have been in the rooms of a fellow student, 
when a message to this effect was brought to the 
latter from a person with whom he had arranged 
a hostile meeting. *^ Mr. H. sends his respectful 
^* compliments to Mr. B., and will be happy to 
** fight him to-morrow morning, at any convenient 
" hour." The reply to which agreeable invitation 
was as follows : *^ Mr. B. regrets extremely that 
^* an engagement to ride with a friend into the 
"country, will prevent his having the honor of 
"meeting Mr. H. ; Mr. B. hopes however to be 
" able to settle the affair in a few days." The 
combatants of the morning may not unfrequently 
be foujid drinking a bottle of wine together in the 
evening. 

* Tho application of these words to an individual is equi- 
valent to a challenge. Each terra signifies a certain number 
of rounds. 
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The Englishman who studies at a German uni- 
versity, cannot but be struck by the want of a 
taste for manly games which is observable among 
the students. They ride but little, they never 
boat, they seldom skate, and they know nothing 
of cricket or boxing. Their only amusements 
appear to be fencing, skittle-playing, walking, 
and, of course, conversation over their coffee 
wine or beer. All attempts to introduce the 
noble games of the English youth have been una- 
vailing. It is impossible not to wish that the 
German governments, which are so minute . in 
their attentions to the mental wants of their youth- 
ful subjects, would bestow a little more care upon 
their bodies; and that instead of constantly de- 
manding more and more mental exertion from the 
boys at their public schools, by increasing the 
severity of the ** maturity examination," they 
would institute an enquiry into the state of their 
muscles, and the colour of their cheeks, as com- 
pared with those of English lads, and allow them 
to work less and to play more.* 

Nothing can be ultimately gained by forcing 
the boy to undergo unnatural and excessive men- 
tal toil; the jaded mind must sooner or later have 

* GymDastic exercises are just being introduced into all 
the Prussian public schools ; a poor substitute for the spon- 
taneous activity of the English boy 1 
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its rest ; aiid is not thRt a bad arrangement which 
lays the heaviest burdens on the earliest years ? 
The best reform in the public schools of Germany 
would be the enlargement of their play-grounds, 
and the introduction (by authority, of course !) of 
cricket, sparring, boating and foot-ball. The 
student would retain and improve upon the sports 
of his boyhood, and the proposed improvement in 
the public schools would be followed by a reform 
in the universities. The excesses of German 
college life are for the most pmrt the reaction from 
the dull drudgery of the school. 

The turbulence of the German students has 
however been greatly exaggerated. In the better 
universities of Germany, there is as little noise, 
disorder, and drunkenness as in our own colleges ; 
and the great majority of the students are indus- 
trious, peaceable, and courteous. 

CAREER OF STUDENTS FOR THE CLERICAL, LEGAL 
AND MEDICAL PROFESSIONS. 

In an earlier part of this little work we have 
endeavored to describe the career of the young 
professor at a German university. It may not be 
uninteresting to the reader to learn what is required 
of persons who devote themselves to the professions 
of law, medicine, and divinity. We shall speak 
first of the career of the Protestant divinity stu- 
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dent subsequently to his leaving the university ; 
introductory to which it will be advisable to give 
a brief account of the constitution of the German 
Protestant Church. And as our limits will not 
allow us to take notice of all the various forms 
' which the Protestant Establishment assumes in 
the different German $tates, we shall confine our 
attention for the present to 

THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED* 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN PRUSSIA. 

Even within the limits of Prussia the external 
constitution of the Protestant Church is not uni- 
form in different parts of the kingdom. 

In the Eastern Provinces the so-called Consis- 
tarial System prevails, and the Church is ruled by 

* So called, because the present Protestant Ghuroh of 
Prussia is formed by the union of the Old Lutheran Church 
with the Reformed Church ; a union which the Sovereigns 
of Prussia, (themselves members of the Reformed Church) 
have long endeavoured to bring about. Congregations of Old 
Lutherans still exist in the country, who refused to concur 
in the union, and are a kind of tolerated Dissenters from 
the Established Protestant Church. The ^ United Church" 
receives both the Augsburg Confession of the Old Lutherans, 
and the altered Augsburg Confession, with the Heidel- 
berg Catechism of the Reformed party. The member of the 
United Church professes his adherence to these formularies 
*^ in so far as they agree." The two sections of the Church 
differ principally in their views of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. 
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authorities appointed by the government, and 
under the supreme control of the King through 
his '^ Minister of Instruction, &c." These autho- 
rities are, 

I. The Consistory of each Province f* consist- 
ing of; (a) a PrtBseSj who is either the Chief 
President of the province, or, in particular cases 
(as for instance where the Chief President is a 
Catholic) a person chosen by the government as 
Consistorial President; (b) A General Superin- 
tendentf who usually bears the title of Bishop, and 
watches over the lives and doctrines of the clergy 
of the province ; (c) Other lay and clerical Coun- 
ciUurs (Consistorial- Rathe). 

To the Consistory belongs the chief authority 
in purely spiritual matters ; the superintendence 
of public worship, more especially with reference 
to the liturgical services used, and the doctrines 
preached in the province ; the right of proposing 
the superintendents, and of inducting them when 
appointed ; the spiritual ordination of ministers by 

* Prussia is divided into provinces. At the head of each 
province stands a Chief President (Ober-PrsBsident). The 
provinces are sub-divided into departments (Bezirke) which 
are presided over by a local government (Regierung). 
In the Rhine province there are four such local govern- 
ments; at Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Coblence, and Treves, 
the departments are again divided into circles (Kreise), and 
the drcles into parishes (Gemeinden). 
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means of one of its clerical members; the exercise 
of a very extended church patronage* ; and the 
right of confirming the appointments made by 
private patrons — a right which formerly belonged 
to the local governments (Regierungen.) 

II. The Superintendents^ who are clergymen. 
One superintendent is appointed to each Kreis 
or circlet* These superintendents who are chosen 
from among the parish ministers are the organs 
of the Consistory, and have the special superin- 
tendence of the " circle". They possess however 
no spiritual authority over the other clergymen. 

III. The Clergy. — The ministers of the German 
Protestant church must be examined and approved 
by the Consistory before they are eligible to the 
sacred office. They receive their appointment to 
particular livings, either from the king, magistrates 
of towns, or private persons, generally the great 
landowners. 

IV. The local governments or Regierungen. 
These bodies act by means of their church and 
school committees, who manage the ecclesiastical 
funds, superintend the schools of the district, and 
exercise some other rights drca sacra. 

In the Western Provinces^ ( Rhenish Prussia and 

* This is a very lately acquired privilege, 
t V. note to page 104. 
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Westphalia) the constitution of the Protestant 
Church is Synodal. The Consistorial system 
described above once partially prevailed here also, 
and a Consistory still exists in each of these 
provinces, representing the king and the central 
government, but its functions are somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the Eastern provinces, and its 
influence less extended. The present synodal 
constitution is founded on the orders respecting 
the church issued from Berlin in May, 1845. 

L The parishes (Gemeinden) are constituted 
in accordance with the political division of the 
country* The minister of the parish is assisted in 
the management of the secular affairs of the 
church, (as, for example, in the management of 
church property and the superintendence of schools 
and of the poor) by a presbytery of laymen, 
consisting of elders, " churchmasters" (Kirchen- 
meister) and deacons. In small parishes these 
presbyters are chosen by all the members of the 
church who are entitled to vote, i. e. all who pay 
any contribution, however small; but in larger 
parishes the congregation chooses representatives, 
who elect the presbyters. 

II. The synods of the circles, or departments 
(Kreis-synode). These consist of all the ministers 
of the circle, and an elder from each church. 
The synods exercise the chief superintendence 
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over the clergy, inspect the schools, and control 
the management of the church property, and of 
the funds appropriated to the poor. The president 
is chosen from among themselves by the members 
of the synods, and is called Superintendent.'* 

III. The provincial synods are composed of 
one clergyman and one elder from each Kreis, 
and are assembled once in three years. The oi&ce 
of the provincial synod is to maintain the esta- 
blished forms and doctrines of the church in their 
integrity, to suggest improvements, and prefer 
petitions or complaints to the higher authorities, 
and to assist the Consistory in the examination 
of candidates. 

In the western provinces, a very small portion 
of church patronage is in the hands of individuals. 
The great majority of the ministers are chosen by 
the parishioners, either directly, or by means of 
previously elected representatives from among 
themselves. 

The theological student who desires to enter 
the Lutheran church, must first complete his 
three years course at the university, and then 
announce himself for examination to the superin- 
tendent of his district. The superintendent gives 

• The deeted President of the Synodal Church must not be 
confounded with the nominated Superintendent of the Con- 
sistorial Church. 
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notice of this application to the members of the 
Consistory, who propose to the candidate certain 
theological subjects, on which he is required to 
prepare separate treatises — viz., two treatises on 
the exegesis of the Old and New Testaments; a 
catechetical lecture, in which the candidate has 
to shew his ability in giving popular instruction 
on doctrinal subjects; a sermon; and lastly, a 
treatise on ecclesiastical history. Should these 
meet with the approbation of the Consistory, 
the candidate is then examined in the various 
branches of theological science. He is also called 
upon during this vivk voce examination, to write 
an extempore treatise on any theological subject 
proposed to him by the examiners. If he passes 
this examination creditably, he then receives the 
licence to preach, but he cannot administer the 
sacraments. He is still called candidate, and 
seeks to make himself acquainted with.the prac- 
tical duties of his profession, by assisting a clergy- 
man of a parish, or by giving religious instruction 
at a public school. 

As soon as he feels himself qualified to under- 
take the cure of souls, which is generally about 
two or three years after his first examination, he 
announces himself for the second. This latter 
differs little in the scientific portion of it from 
the former, except in being more severe, but it 
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embraces a greater number of subjects. After 
the second examination he is entitled to offer him- 
self as candidate for any vacant pulpit in the 
Lutheran Church of his country. 

CAREER OF A STUDENT FOR THE CATHOLIC 

PRIESTHOOD. 

The young Catholic who wishes to become a 
priest, must also pass three years at the uni- 
versity. He must then enter an episcopal semi- 
nary,* in which he remains several years under the 

* Also called the ** Alumnat." The modern Church 
Reformer, John Ronge, who has been the cause of a serious 
defection from the Roman Catholic Church of Germany, 
gires a description of the seminary, in which be passed 
the usual period in preparation for the priesthood. Accord- 
ing to him the time of the students of this institution was 
divided in the following manner : 

From d| — 6 A. M. Matins. 
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Before and after dinner, there were prayers in the chapel 
occupying about three-quarters of an hour. Then followed 
a quarter or half an hour of breviary prayers. 
From 2 _- 4 P. M. Lectures. 
^ 4 _ 4| _ Free. 

„ 4| — 7 — Private study. 

L 
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immediate superintendence of the directors, and 
learns the practical part of bis profession. When 
he has remained long enough in this institution, 
which is not unlike a monastery in its interior 
arrangements, he is appointed chaplain by the 
dean and chapter of' the diocese; then vicarius, 
and lastly he is made a parish priest. 

CARBBR OF A LAW STUDENT.^ 

As we have before observed, the law student is 
subjected to no examination at the umversity, 
nor is it necessary for him to take a degree. The 
state makes three principal requirements of the 
young lawyer ; Istly. That he should be able to 
maintain himself until such a time as he may rea- 
sonably expect to be appointed to an office with 
a sufficient salary : 2ndly. That he should have 
studied three years at a university : and 3dly. That 
he should have attended the necessary courses of 
lectures as a student. If he can answer these re- 
After supper half an hour of prayers in ti&e chapel, and an hour 
for breviary prayers. The prayers are in Latin, and are always 
the same. On Sundays and holidays, the time devoted to 
these prayers is still greater. Twiee in the week the stu- 
dent (alumnus) may go out for a few hours. During meals 
there is no talking. 

Yid. ** Rechtfertigung" by Johannes Ronge, page 9. 

* The following account applies chiefly to the Prussian 
States. 
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quirements, he then applies to the superior court 
(Obergericht) of the province in which he wishes 
for employment, to be appointed " Auscultator" 
(listener). His application must be written in 
Latin, and accompanied by his college testimonials 
and a ^^ curriculum vitse." A time is then fixed for 
the state-examination, which is held before commis- 
sioners appointed by government. The principal 
subjects of this first examination are the institu- 
tions, the pandects, the history of Roman law, 
canon law, German law, criminal law, the law 
of actions, feudal law, and the philosophy 6f layr. 
If he parses, he is sworn in as ^* Auscultator," and 
attaches himself to some inferior court; where, 
under the direction of the court, he makes himself 
acquainted with the practical part of his pro- 
fession. 

Having passed one or two years as ** Ausculta- 
tor," the young lawyer petitions the same tribunal 
as before that he may be admitted to the second 
examination, which is two-fold, written and viva 
voce. To fail in either is fatal to the candidate's 
pretensions. This second examinatiou — which is 
conducted by two councillors (Rathe) selected from 
the members of the superior court — ^relates chiefly to 
the laws of the candidate's own country or province, 
but also embraces the subjects enumerated above* 
As a preliminary step to this examination, the ^* Aus- 
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cultator^is required to send iu a report of some case, 
as a proof of his ability and industry. The two 
examiners make a report to the minister of justice 
(Justiz- Minister) on the manner in which the can- 
didate has acquitted himself; and if their opinion 
be fayorable, the Minister appoints him ^' Referen- 
darius.** The Referendarius is eligible without 
further examination to fill the oflSce of judge in 
an inferior court. If he aspires to a seat as coun- 
cillor in the superior courts, he must go to Berlin, 
where his learning and abilities are severely tested 
by the examination-commission (Immediat-justiz- 
examinations Commission). Previous to these 
third examinations the candidate sends in written 
opinions on some difficult case. Having passed 
this final ordeal (Schluss-examen) he becomes an 
assessor; and afterwards a councillor and member 
of a superior court. 

CAREER OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 

The medical student, as we have seen above, is 
very thoroughly and severely examined by the 
medical faculty, when he takes his degree ;* which 
he is obliged to do before he leaves the university. 
He has subsequently to undergo the state-exami- 
nation before a commission in the capital, and 
may then begin to practice. 

♦ Vide page 40. 
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CARBER OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 

The young pbilologian is examined by the phi- 
losophical faculty before he leaves the university. 
He then spends a year of probation (Probe-Jahr) 
at some public school, where he gives instruction 
gratis. After which he i^ eligible to a mastership 
at a gymnasium; for which, small as are its emolu- 
ments,* and onerous its duties^ he has often to 
wait many years. 

' * Six hundred dollars (£90) a year is reckoned a large 
salary for the upper masters at a public school. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ON THE 
GTMNA81A OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF G&aMAKY. 

The preceding account of the German Uni- 
versities is hardly complete without a short chapter 
on the constitution and working of the gymnasia, 
or public schools, which stand in immediate con- 
nection with the universities. The course of study 
pursued at the gymnasium is prepared with the 
direct and avowed object of preparing youths for the 
university ; and it is to the excellent training which 
they receive at these schools, that the German 
students mainly owe the varied and accurate know- 
ledge which all who know them, allow that they 
possess. The testimonial of having passed the 
maturity examination, the giving of which shews 
that the career of the public schoolboy is ended, 
forms the necessary passport to the new and freer 
life of the student. 

To give anything like a circumstantial account 
of the gymnasia of all Germany would lead us 
very far beyond the narrow limits to which we have 
confined ourselves. Even of those of Prussia we 
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can only give a brief though we hope not a merely 
superficial notice. 

In Germany where nearly all the states do as 
much for the education of the people as can be 
done without giving freedom, the best of all 
teachers, Prussia perhaps does more than any ; 
and if we can give our readers anything like a 
clear and correct notion of the system pursued in 
the Prussian gymnasia, we shall have done all that 
is necessary to form a judgment of the public 
schools of the whole of Germany. 

Frederick William, the so-called great Elector 
of Brandenburg, was the first who endeavoured 
to raise the character of the Prussian educational 
system. His efforts were not followed up by his 
immediate successors; but in Frederick IL the 
schools of Prussia again found a zealous friend 
and patron, and very considerable influence upon 
the form which the gymnasia have since assumed, 
must be ascribed to the order issued by that 
monarch, in September 1779, in which he signified 
his will that the study of Greek and Latin should 
remain an essential part of public school instruc- 
tion. But the prosperous era of the Prussian 
gymnasia must be considered as beginning in the 
year 1809, in the reign of Frederick William III., 
who had the inestimable advantage of the counsel 
and assistance of such men as Baron von Hum- 
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boldt, Niebahr, Micolovius, &c. In 1810, the 
important instructions concerning the examination 
of candidates for the office of teacher were issued : 
and in 1812 the extent and manner of the final 
school examination (matnritats examen) was set- 
tled. Since that date the greatest attention has 
been paid by the government of Prussia to all the 
educational establishments of the country, and 
more especially to the gymnasia, over the teachers 
and scholars of which the strictest surveillance has 
been exercised. 

The gymnasia of Prussia, like the universities, 
are under the direction and control of the *^ minis- 
ter for ecclesiastical educational and medical 
affairs/' But while- the universities, being looked 
upon as institutions of the whole country, are 
under the immediate care and superintendence of 
the king's ministry, the gymnasia, which belong 
rather to the different provinces in which they are 
situated, are subject to subordinate provincial 
authorities. In eVery province of the kingdom, 
there exists, as we have already seen when speak- 
ing of the Protestant church of Prussia, a pro- 
vincial consistory, having. different sections, to 
which are committed respectively the charge of 
the ecclesiastical, medical, and other institutions 
of the province. This consistory, which acts 
as a sort of privy-council to the king's minister. 
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has also a section called the provincial-school- 
collegium for educational affairs, consisting of a 
chief-president, a vice-president, and two school- 
councillors, (one for the Protestant, and one for 
the Catholic gymnasia*) who have the title of 
consistorial councillors, ( Consistorial- Rathe) and 
by this body the whole course of instruction for 
the schools throughout the province is settled and 
watched over. 

The officer through whom the school-collegium 
exercises its authority is the resident director of 
the gymnasium, who stands at the head of the 
body of teachers. The director receives his ap- 
pointment from the king, but the school-collegium 
has the privilege of proposing to the minister any 
person whom they may think peculiarly fitted to 
fill this arduous and honorable office. The 
director draws up the plan of study for each year, 
in accordance with the general instructions issued 
from time to time by the central government. He 
mediates between the school-collegium and the 

* The gymnasia of Prussia are either "Catholic" or "Protes- 
tant," or "mixed." In the two former the teachers must be 
rttspectivelj all Catholics or all Protestants, yet scholars of 
both churches attend the schools, and receive religious in- 
struction from clergymen of their own church. Only the 
ministers of the two established churches, however, the Catho- 
I Uc and the "United Evangelical,' are privileged to give 

instruction in the gymnasia. 
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body of teachers, who can communicate with each 
other only tlirough his instrumentality. He is the 
CSnuor marum to the other teachers, and is required 
to make a periodical report of the degree of zeal 
and success with which they discharge the duties 
imposed upon them, of their moral conduct, and 
the good or bad relation in which they stand to 
each other. These reports, called ** Conduiten- 
listen," are a matter of police, and may be kept 
secret from those who are the subjects of them. 
Few directors however are found to make an un- 
favorable report, the consequences of which are 
very serious to the delinquent, without previous 
and repeated warnings, llie director also enrolls 
th^ tiew scholars,' and classes them according to 
the testimonials they bring with them from home 
or from other schools ; and if not satisfied with 
these, it is his duty to examine them himself. The 
pecuniary affairs of the gymnasium are managed 
by a standing committee, which is elected by the 
local government (Regierung), and consists of the 
burgo-master of the town in which the school is 
situated, the Stadt-rathe (town councillors) and 
some clergymen. Of this committee the director is 
ex-ofHcio president. The funds of the gymnasia 
consist either in private foundations, or royal 
grants, or both. As head-master of the school the 
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director is expected to give instruction during 
from eight to fourteen hours in the week. 

The regularly appointed teachers of the gym- 
nasia are divided into two classes — the upper 
masters (Ober-Lehrer), who are entitled to teach 
in the higher forms, and the regular masters (Or-» 
dentliche-Lehrer), whose facuUas docendi only 
extends to the lower and middle forms. The 
higher class of teachers is composed of those 
who have passed the upper master's examinai* 
tion, before the examining committee at the 
university, The Ordentliche or Gymnasial-^ 
Lehrer are also examined by the same com«- 
mittee, but not to the same extent. They 
are at liberty however to present themselves 
whenever they please for the second and more 
severe examination. 

« 

The assistant masters are supernumerary 
teachers^ who are waiting for appointments in 
the schpol as regular teachers. They are 
selected from the number of " school-candi- 

■ I 

dates/' who have studied and been examined in 
philology at a university, and passed the Probe- 
jahr (year of trial) at some gymnasium. They 
also receive a stipend, which is, however, extremely 
small. 

Those who are called '^ technical-assistant-mas- 
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ten/' are the singing and drawing masters, who 
are attached to all the Prussian gymnasia. 

Once in every fortnight the director calls a 
meeting or <' conference" of the masters, from each 
of whom he requires a circumstantial report of the 
state and progress of his pupils. All matters 
relating to the welfare of the school are discussed 
at this conference, the concurrence of which is 
necessary to empower a master to inflict any of 
the severer kinds of punishment. 

The salaries of the masters are generally very 
inadequate to the ability and the services required 
of them. And the consequence is, that the num- 
ber of young men of distinguished talent who 
prepare themselves to become teachers at a gym- 
nasium is continually decreasing. It is however 
expected that the Prussian government will see 
the necessity of doing more for this learned and 
deserving class of men. The salary of a director 
varies from £90 to £180. That of an upper 
master from £75 to £135; of an Ordentlicher 
Lehrer from £52 to £100. 

Inmost of' the Prussian gymnasia the scholars 
are divided into six classes, through which they 
pass in nine years. The lowest class is called 
sexta, and the rest quinta, quarta, tertia, secunda 
(in two divisions) and prima, (also in two divisions). 
In some gymnasia the lower classes are wanting. 
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and in olhersy on the contrar}', there is a septima, 
or lower preparatory class. In the classes below 
the second the instruction is suited to prepare the 
pupils for the general purposes of life ; in the first 
and second classes they are prepared to enter the 
university ; though of course there are many who 
pass through these classes, who do not subsequently 
go to college. 

Each class has its ^' Ordinarius" or principal mas- 
ter, to whose care and superintendence it is more 
especially entrusted, and who is considered answer- 
able for the mental and moral progress of his 
pupils, and for their general behaviour both in 
and out of school. The class-master must give 
instruction, during from eight to fourteen hours in 
the week, in what are considered the most impor- 
tant subjects of study ; these are in the first and 
second forms the Greek and Latin classics, and in 
the lower ones Latin and German. He has also to 
superintend the other masters who take the remain- 
ing part of the business of his class. The number 
of masters to each class is generally about three 
or four, the proportion of teachers to scholars 
being made greater in the upper forms, in which 
the instruction is, of course, of a higher kind, and 
requires a greater degree of ability and learning 
in those who give it. 

The work of education is not begun at the gyin- 
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nasia. The usual age for entering them is nine 
or ten, but in some schools, where as we have seen 
the lower classes are wanting, boys are not received 
till they are two or three years older, and are 
expected to bring testimonials oF a proficiency 
corresponding to their j'ears. Where they enter 
about the age of nine or ten, they must be able to 
read correctly in both the German and Lalin char 
racter, write a tolerably good hand, and write 
from dictation without any great orthographical 
errors. They must also have some knowledge of 
the doctrines of Christianity, of biblical history, 
and the common rules of arithmetic. It is, 
however, allowed to a boy to enter any class of a 
gymnasium for which he is prepared ; and a 
parent who wishes to send his son to college to 
prepare for a profession, or the service of the state, 
may, if he pleases, educate his son privately, pro- 
vided he procures for him such instruction as will 
enable him to pass the matriculation-examination 
at the universit}', which is necessary to his admis- 
sion, and supplies the place of the examination to 
which the public school boy is subjected on leaving 
school. The usual time for entering the gymna- 
sium is Michaelmas, though a pupil can be received 
at any time in the year. 

Every gymnasium has a library attached to it 
for the use of the masters, and the majority of 
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them have also one for the scholars. They possess 
too, almost invariably, philosophical apparatus^ 
and botanical, zoological, and mineralogical col- 
lections. 

A very strict surveillance is exercised by the 
masters over the pupils of a gymnasium, even 
during their free hours and in their own homes. 
The class-master is bound to visit such of his pupils 
as come from a distance, and are not Ijiving with 
their parents, and to watch over their morals and 
general behaviour. No public school boy is permitted 
to go without his parents, or their representatives, 
into any public-house or pastry-cook's shop, or to 
frequent any place of public amusement, such as 
theatres or public ball-rooms ; and even the use 
of circulating libraries is strictly forbidden. The 
masters are also directed to warn their pupils 
against any imitation of the dress and manners of 
the students; against smoking, fencing, an4 the 
use of fire arms. Even the caps and pantaloons 
of the public school-boy are subject to the criticism 
of the teachera.* It is impossible to avoid noticing 
the difference made between the older school boys 
and the younger students ; a difference whicl) the 
Germans generally justify in tins manner. <^ As 

* A young friend (in secnnda) of the author's receiyiqd an 
order from his class-master to discontinue the use of a pair of 
plaid trowsers in which he rejoiced, as heing too smarl I 
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long as our children are withoat sufficient reason 
**to guide themselves, and unformed in their 
** tastes and habits, we control them, and endear 
** vour to instil good principles into their minds, 
** and direct them to rational and innocent pursuits; 
** but when they arrive at the age of manhood we 
** set them free, that they may acquire indepen- 
** dence of character, and follow the natural bent of 
** their genius ; and further, that they may mani- 
** fest their real dispositions and characters. We 
** are thus enabled to distinguish the good from 
** the bad, and are not deceived by the appear- 
** ance of virtue in a secret profligate/* 

• The discipline of the German schools is upheld 
without coi*poral punishment, which is never re- 
sorted to even in the lowest forms. It may easily 
be conceived that where, as in Prussia, a boy is 
placed from his infancy in the hands of government 
to be moulded according to its will, and is early 
taught that all his hopes for the future depend on 
his pleasing or displeasing the higher powers, by 
whose representatives and servants he is surrounded 
on every side, it is a much easier thing to secure 
obedience and industry than in an English school, 
where the consequences of ill conduct or idleness, 
are not, with respect to outward circumstances at 
least, so serious. When a little Prussian boy sets 
his master at defiance, he defies the director, the 
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fchooUcollegium, the consistory, the chief pre« 
sident of the province, the minister of instruction, 
&c. and finally his most gracious Majesty ! What 
can a little Prussian boy do, even though his 
mother should back him? The whole force of 
the kingdom, the polipe and the arhiy, may be 
brought against him ; he may be lopped off for 
ever from the body social, for without his school 
testimonials he is as badly off as the man without 
a shadow. 

Idleness and disorder are punished by repri- 
mands, threats of bad testimonials, extra work, 
and, in some cases, (but only with the consent of 
the "conference"), by imprisonment. The scholars 
of the German gymnasia are for the most part too 
quiet and serious for their years ; they are seldorii 
seen to play together, and have none of the noble 
games in which the English lad delights, and in 
which both muscles and wits are so agreeably md 
bfealtbfully exercised. They are too early taught 
U> feel their responsibility to some other power 
than that of their parents ^nd teachers, aiid the 
natural and happy thoughtlessness of childhood 
gives way too soon to a careful consideration of 
future consequences. 

The gymnasia of Prussia are, with very few 
cxc/eptlona, day scbpols, and the terms vary fr^m 

m2 
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twelve to sixteen Prussian dollars (£1. 16s. to 
£2. Ss.) per annum. 

The following plan of study for the year 1841-2, 
taken from the annual report of one of the Rhe- 
nish Prussian gymnasia, may serve to give a clearer 
idea of the system which we have endeavoured to 
describe. 

PRIMA, (OR FIRST CLASS.) 

I. Latin, nine hours a week. 

Three hours — Third, fourth, and fifth books 
of Odes of Horace, Select Epistles, and some 
Epodes. 

Six hours — Cicero's Tuscul. 1. Cicero "pro 
Milone". Exercises in writing and speaking 
Latin. 

Weekly Latin themes; also monthly Latin essays 
of a longer kind. 

IL Greek, six hours a week. 

Four hours — Plutarch's * Gracchi* (or Sopho- 
cles), Thucyd. 1. Exercises in translation from 
German into Greek, written and extempore. 

Two hours — Homer's Ilias, from XL to XIX. 
books. 

Weekly Greek themes. 

IIL German, two hours a week. 

Reading select passages from German poeti 
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and prose writers. History of the German lan- 
guage and literature. Exercises in elocution and 
essay writing. 

IV. French, two hours a week. 

VaiMous exercises in the more difficult parts of 
French grammar. "L'Avare'ofMoliere. "Esther" 
of Racine. Written and extempore translations 
from German classics. 

V. Hebrew, two hours a week. 

Genesis, chap. I. — XI. Some Psalms. Book of 
Ruth translated and explained, and re-translated 
into Hebrew. 

VI. Religion (Roman Catholic). Two hours 
a week. 

On God, and his relation to the universe. 

The original condition of man. The Fall. 
Redemption. Justification. Good works. The 
Holy Sacraments, with references to the principles 
of different Christian churches. 

Religion ( Protestant). Two hours a week. (For 
prima and secunda together). 

History of the Christian church from Constan- 
tine to Gregory VII., with essays on the subjects 
arising from this portion of the history. 

VII. Mathematics. Four hours a week. 
Binomial theory. Exercise in the solution of 

problems in geometry, stereometry, and trigo* 
nometry. 
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VIIL Physics, two hours a week. Optics and 
flectricity. 

IX. History and geography, two hours a week. 

X. Elements of philosophy, one hour a week. 
The leading principles of psychology and logic 

6ECUNDA, (OR SECOND CLASS.) 

Latin, ten hours a week. 

Two hours — Second and third books of Virgil's 
JEntid. 

Eight hours — Cicero's Select Epistles. Livy's 
Roman History. Cicero's Oratio "pro Archia 
Poeta" and " pro Marcello." 

Repetition of the rules of the tenses, moods, 
&c., with translations from German into Latin, 
and original Latin essays. Extempore transla- 
tions into Latin, and exercises in speaking 
Latin. 

IL Greek, six hours a week. 

Homer's Odyss. Books VL IX. and XIIL 
Herodotus Book II. translated into Latin. Lucas's 
Ionic forms. Buttman's and Dillenburg's syntax. 
Translations from German into Greek, and from 
Greek into German, written and extempore. 

III. German, two hours a week. 

Reading of select pieces. Exerdses in eloctt- 
tion and composition. 

IV. French, two hours a week. 
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Grammar. " Voyage du jeune Anacbarsis/' by 
Barthelemy. French composition and conversation. 

V. Hebrew, two bours a week. 

Gessenius' Grammar. Exercises in analysis 
according to Wirtbgen. 

VI. Religion (Roman Catbolic). 
Repetition of proofs of tbe being of a God. 

Nature and attributes of God. The Trinity. 
Creation, conservation, and government of tbe 
world, with especial reference to tbe providence 
of God, and tbe purpose for which tbe world was 
blade. Tbe original condition and fall of man. 

VII. Religion (Protestant). Vid. Prima. 

VIII. Mathematics, four bours a week. 

Doctrine of logarithms and progression. Quad- 
ratic equations. Stereometry. Exercises in the 
solution of problems. 

VIII. Pbvsics, two bours a week. 

Tbe laws of motion in solids and fluids. The 
doctrine of beat. 

IX. Ancient history and geography. 

TERTIA, (OR THIRD CLASS.) 

I. Latin, ten bours a week. 

Two hours — Select passages from the I. and 
II. books of Ovid*s Metamorphoses. 

Eight hours — Zumpt's Larger Grammar, as 
far as <' Syntax Ornata," with prosody. 
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Select biographies from Cornelius Nepos, 
Caesar de Bell. Gall. Written and extem- 
pore exercises. 

II. Greek, six hours a week. 

Repetition of the pensum of ** Quarta*' accord- 
ing to Quossek's Practical Introduction. Various 
exercises in grammar. Translation of select 
passages from Jacobs's elementary book. Xeno* 
phon's Anabasis. Extemporaneous and written 
translations according to Giinther's * Introduction.' 

III. German, two hours a week. 

Heyse's grammar, reading and explanation of 
select pieces from German authors, elocution 
and composition. 

IV. French, two hours. 

Grammar, with translations and exercises. 

V. Religion, (Roman Catholic,) two hours 
a week. 

Doctrines of Catholic church from Siemer's 
Handbook of Religion. Acts of Apostles from 
Dr. ElshofTs Biblical History, Vol. III. 

Religion, (Protestant,) two hours a week, 
(with Quarta.) 

Doctrines of the old covenant from Moses to 
Christ ; reading of select passages from Old Tes- 
tament. 

VI. Mathematics, three hours a week. 

Doctrine of powers and roots. Solution of 
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simple equations, with one or more unknown 
quantities, second half of plane geometry with 
continued exercises in the solution of problems. 

VI I. History and Geography, three hours a 
week. 

Universal Mediaeval and Modem History from 
second and third vols, of Piitz. 

VIII. Natural History, two hours a week. 

Geognosy. 

QUARTA, (OR FOURTH CJLAS8.) 

I. Latin, ten hours a week. 

Grammar, with Prosody and the Iambic Trime- 
ter. Jacobs's and Doring's Elementary Reading 
Book. Three Generals, from Cornelius Nepos. 
Select fables from Phaedrus. Exercises in trans- 
lation, partly from Dronke and partly from dicta* 
tion. Extemporaneous translation of German 
into Latin. Exercises in formation of Latin sen- 
tehees. Committing to memory. 

IL Greek, six hours a week. 

Greek Accidence, from Quossek's Practical In- 
troduction, as far as verbs in is*u Written and extem- 
poraneous translations from German into Greek, 
as an exercise in the simplest rules for the 
formation of sentences. 

III. German, two hours a week. 
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Heyse^s Grammar. Reading and explanation 
of German authors. Exercises in elocution and 
composition. 

IV. Religion, (Roman Catholic,} two hours 
a week. 

Continuation of Bible history from Schumacher. 
Doctrines of the church as far as the doctrines of 
the holy sacraments of the altar. 

Religion, (Protestant,) two hours. Vid» Teriia. 

V. Mathematics, three hours a week. 
Common arithmetic, first half of plane geometry. 

Arithmetical and geometrical problems. 

VI. History and Geography, two hours a week. 
Universal History, from 1st vol. of Piitz. 

VII. Natural History, two hours a week. 
Elements of Geology and Mineralogy, with the 

exhibition and description of fossils, and forms 
of crystals. In Summer, Elements of Botany, 
with the exhibition and description of fresh and 
dried plants, from Burmeister's ^^ Grundrisse der 
Naturgeschichte." , 

VIII. Drawing, two hours a week. 
Landscapes, flowers, architectural buildings, 

and portions of the human body, especially the 
head. 
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QUINTA, (OR FIFTH CLASS.) 

I. Latin, ten hours a week. 

Repetition and completion of the Accidence. 
Syntax. Y'wk voce and written exercises in 
translation. Learning by heart of vocabularies, 
short sentences, and longer pieces. 

IL German, four hours a week. 

General view of the language. Sequence of 
words, and punctuation from Heyse's Qrammar. 
Weekly themes. Exercises in elocution from 
Hiilstatts' Musterbuch. 

in. Religion, (Roman Catholic), two hours 
a week. 

Continuation of Bible history according to 
Schumacher. Creation, redemption, sanctification. 
The holy sacraments. 

Religion, (Protestant), two hours a week. 

Old Testament history according to German 
Bible, from the creation to Samuel, with especial 
reference to the moral and practical instruction to 
be derived from its contents. 

IV. Arithmetic, four hours a week. 
Decimal fractions. Ai'ithmetic of common life. 

V. History and geography, three hours a week. 
Concise view of the earth's surface. Europe, 

N 
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especially Germany and Prussia, from Cannabich's 
Handbook. Biography of celebrated men. 

VI. Natural History, two hours a week. 

The Animal Kingdom, especially the vertebra- 
ted animals and insects, from Burmeister. 

VII. Drawing, two hours a week. 

Drawing from rectilineal and curvilineal bodies. 
Exercises in shading. 



SEXTA, (OR SIXTH CLASS.) 

« 

I. Latin, ten hours a week. 

Grammar from Siberti's and Meiring's School 
Grammar. Learning vocabularies and short sen- 
tences by heart. Exercises in translating German 
into Latin, viviL voce and written. 

II. German, four hours a week. 

Parts of speech and their inflexion. Formation 
of sentences from He}'se. Exercises in composi- 
tion, and introduction to elocution. 

III. Religion, (Roman Catholic), two hours 
a week. 

Bible history as far as the division of the king- 
dom, from Schumacher. Lessons in faith and 
morals in connection with the history. 

RdigioD, (Protestant), two hours a week. Vid. 
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IV. Arithmetic. The common rules, in whole 
numbers and fractions. 

V. History and Geography, three hours a week. 
Concise view of the earth's surface. Europe. 

Germany, from Cannabich. Biography of cele- 
brated men. 

VI. Natural History, two hours a week. 
Introduction to the three kingdoms of nature. 

VII. Drawing, two hours a week. 

Drawing of rectilineal figures, with or without 
shading. 

Singing is also taught in all the classes. 

The public school boys are taken to church three * 
times in the week, andevery sixth week the Catholic 
pupils are taken to confession and communion. 

THE MATURITY-BXAMINATION. 

Every public school boy who intends to devote 
himself to any calling for which a university education 
is a necessary preparation, must undergo the "ma- 
turity-examination," to which, however, not merely 
the " Abiturientes"* of the public schools, but any 
one who has, either at private schools, or in any 
other way, acquired the requisite amount and kind of 

* The term applied to those who are leaving the Gymna- 
sium after having passed through the whole course of in- 
struction. 
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knowledge, may be admitted.* The examination 
11 conducted by the director, the masters of the 
highest form, a member of the curatorium, (where 
such a body exists,) and lastly, a royal commissioner 
from the provincial school-collegium. 

The " Primarius," or first form boy, is not 
allowed to announce himself for the final examina- 
tion until he has been three half-years in the first 
form. He may then signify bis intention to the 
director in a letter, to which a short curriculum 
vitae must be attached. The subjects of exami- 
nation in the Prussian gymnasia are, 

L Greek, Latin, French, German, (in the 
Grand Duchy of Posen, Polish also), and for future 
clergymen and schoolmasters, Hebrew. 

II. Religion, History in connection with geo- 
graphy, mathematics, physics, natural history, and 
the first principles of philosophy. 

The examination is two-fold, written and viva 
voce. For the former several subjects are pre- 
pared by the director and masters, from which the 
royal commissioner may choose any one to be laid 
before the examined. The commissioner has also 
the right of proposing some subject of his own. 
In either case it is impossible for those under 

* In this latter case, the examination is not, of course, 
conducted at the gymnasium, but by a committee of pro- 
fessors at tho university. 
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examination to know what the subject will be until 
all previous particular preparation has become 
impossible. The written examination dbnsists ; 

I. In a German essay on some subject calcu* 
lated to give the pupil an opportunity of shewing 
the general cultivation of his mind, the powers of 
his understanding and imagination, as well as the 
degree of perfection to which he has attained in 
style, more especially in respect to the clearness 
and logical connection of the thoughts, and the 
regular arrangement of the whole essay. 

II. In a Latin ^^Extemporale," and a Latin essay, 
to be composed, without previous preparation, on 
some subject included in the regular course of 
public school instruction, in which, besides the 
general ability to treat the subject, particular 
stress is laid on the correctness and purity of the 
Latin style. 

III. In the translation into German of a passage 
not previously read in school, from some Greek 
poet or prose-writer. 

IV. In the translation of some passage from the 
French into German. 

V. In a mathematical exercise, including the 
solution of at least two geometrical, and two 
arithmetical problems. 

The future theologians and philologians are also 

required to translate into Latin, a passage (not 

n2 
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previously read at school) from one of the histo- 
rical books of the Old Testament, or a short 
psftlm, accompanied by a grammatical analysis of 
the original text. 

Opportunity of distinguishing themselves, is 
afforded to those who are conscious of having 
attained to extraordinary proficiency in any of the 
foregoing departments of knowledge, by laying 
before them other and more difficult examination 
papers. 

For the completion of the German essay the 
pupil is allowed five hours. For the Latin essay, 
five hours. For the Latin " Extemporale" two 
hours. For the translation from the Greek, three 
hours. For the translation from the French, three 
hours. For the mathematical exercise, five hours. 
During the time in which these various tasks are 
performed the pupils are under strict surveillance, 
that no deception of any kind may be practised 
upon the examiners. 

The vivS. voce examination is generally con 
ducted by the head-masters, under the direction 
of the royal commissioner, unless the latter, (who 
may himself act as examiner) sees fit to appoint 
other persons unconnected with the particular 
school which he is visiting. This examination 
embraces ; 

I. In Oerman^ the grammar, prosody, and 
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metres of the language — the chief epochs of Ger- 
man literature, with such questions as may serve 
to shew whether the pupil has read and understood 
the works of any of the best German writers. 

II. In Latiuy the translation and explanation 
of passages from Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Virgil, or 
Horace, and such questions as may test the gram- 
matical and antiquarian knowledge of the pupil, 
and the extent of his private Latin reading. This 
examination is conducted in the Latin language, 
and gives an opportunity of judging of the rea- 
diness with which the pupil can speak the Latin 
language. 

III. In Greeks the translation and explanation 
of passages from the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer ; 
five books of Herodotus ; Xenophon's Cyropfiedia 
and Anabasis, and the shorter dialogues of Plato. 
The pupil must also manifest a knowledge of the 
grammar of the language, and of Grecian history, 
mythology, and art. 

IV. In French^ the translation of passages from 
the French classics, either poets or prose writers. 
During this examination, opportunity is afforded 
to the pupil of shewing the degree of fluency with 
which he can speak the language. 

V. In Religion^ the doctrines and morality of 
the Christian religion; the principal events of 
ecclesiastical history, and an outline of the coo- 
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tents of the sacred yolume* The pupil is also 
expected to have read portions of the New Tes- 
tament in the original tongue* 

VI. In Mathematics^ the arithmetic of common 
lifC) as founded on the doctrine of proportion. 
Powers, roots, progression, the elements of alge- 
bra as far as equations, plane and solid geometry, 
the binomial theory, the use of logarithms, and 
plane trigonometry. 

VIL In History and Oeography ; a general 
view of the whole field of history, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the histories of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and that of his own country. A 
general view of the earth's surface, with its natural 
and political divisions, and a thorough knowledge 
of the geography of ancient Greece and Rome, 
and of Germany. 

VIII. In Physics; a general knowledge of the 
principal laws of nature, the properties of matter, 
the laws of equilibrium and motion, the laws of 
heat, light, magnetism, and electricity, and an 
acquaintance with the general classification of the 
productions of nature. 

IX. In Hebrew^ (for Theologians and Philolo- 
gians), ready translation from one of the historical 
books of the Old Testament, or a psalm, and a 
knowledge of Hebrew syntax. 

In certain cases, but only by way of exception. 
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extraordinary proficiency in those studies which 
are more particularly connected with the future 
career of the pupil, is allowed to compensate for 
a less satisfactory result in other parts of the 
examination. 



STATISTICS OF THE PRUSSIAN GYMNASIA 

IN 1837.* 

Inliabitants. Gymnasia. Scholan. 

Province of Prussia Proper 2, 1 52,875 

Province of Posen 1,169,706 

Province of Silesia 2,679,473 

Province of Pomerania ••• 990,285 
Province of Brandenburg^ . , 1 ,74 1 ,4 1 1 
Province of Saxon Prussia 1 ,564,187 
Province of Westphalia ... 1,326,467 
Province of RhenishPrussia 2,473,723 
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Total 14,098,125 1 13 23,728 

Tlie whole number of teachers employed in 
these gymnasia was 1,425. 

In addition to these gymnasia, there are in 
Prussia 34 pro- gymnasia, with 1,896 scholars and 
168 teachers. The pro-gymnasia are institutions 
similar to the gymnasia, but in which only the 
three or four lower forms exist, from which the 

* The number of pupils at the gymnasia has greatly in- 
creased since this date. 
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pupil passes to the next form of a complete gym- 
nasium* The pro-gymnasia are generally found 
in small towns. 



REVENUES OF PRUSSIAN GYMNASIA. 

£ £ £ 

Pnmnce of Prussia 14 16,477 6,312 849 

Prorince of Posen 4 5,681 3,107 525 

ProTince of Silesia 20 22,664 1,148 5,319 

ProvinceofPomerania... 7 10,368 1,298 900 

Provinceof Brandenburg 18 35,002 6,696 373 

ProT. of Saxon Prussia 21 26,808 4,735 2,865 

ProTinceof Westphalia 11 8,568 1,428 1,012 

Prov.of Rhenish Prussia 18 21,031 3,644 1,573 

The thirty-four pro-gymnasia have a total income 
of about £4,350. 



USUAL DIVISION OF TIME IN THE DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF A GERMAN GYMNASIUM. 

Prima. Beconda. Tertia. Quaxta. Qninta. Seita. 
BOUBS IK ▲ waax. 

Latin 8 10 10 10 10 10 

Greek 6 6 6 6 

German 2 2 2 2 4 4 

French 2 2 2 

Religion 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Mathematics 4 4 3 3 
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Prima. Secnoda. Tertia. Qoarta. Qulnta. Bezta. 

HOURS A WSSK. 

Arithmetic 4 4 

Physics 2 10 

Mental and Moral -i 

Philosophy..../- 2 
History and Geo- 1 

^Phy } 2 3 3 2 3 3 

Natural History.... 2 2 2 2 

Writing 13 3 

Singing 2 2 2 2 

Drawing 2 2 2 2 

Hebrew for future 1 

Clergymen and I o 2 

Schoolmasters. I 



ANNUAL COST OF THE GYMNASIA AND PRO- 
GYMNASIA IN THE DIFFERENT STATES OP 
GERMANY. 

£. 
German States of Austria. • 34,500 

Prussia (the whole empire) •••. 127,648 

Bavaria 33,514 

Hanover 20,145 

Saxony ?. 12,750 

Wirtemberg 16,050 

Hesse Cassel • 6,952 

Darmstadt 5,057 

Nassau 2,175 (?) 

Brunswick ...• 5,495 



144 COST or PUBLIC schools. 

Imperial Free Towns 10,500 

Mecklenburg Scbwerin 4,500 (?) 

Mecklenburg Strelitz 3,000 (?) 

Holstein 3,600 (?) 

Oldenburg 2,400 (?) 

Saxon Ducbies 7,200 

Smaller States, with Luxemburg 1 1,250 

£306,736 



« REALSCHULEN*' OR HIGHER MERCANTILE 

SCHOOLS. 

As the commercial class in Germany increased 
in importance, and a greater number of boys were 
early devoted by their parents to the pursuits of 
trade, it was natural that complaints should begin 
to make themselves heard of the large portion of 
his time the future merchant was expected 
to spend in the study of the dead languages, which 
would be of little use to him in his future calling. 
The government of Prussia responded to the call 
for an alteration in the gymnasia, by establishing 
in connection with these institutions, what are 
called r^atclasses for the use of those who were 
intended for trade. It was usual to pass into these 
classes from the third or fourth form instead of 
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entering the second and first, in which Greek and 
Latin are the principal subjects of instruction. 

Tills attempt, however, to make the gymnasia 
serve a double purpose, while it failed to satisfy 
the wants of those for whose advantage it was 
made, disturbed the gymnasia themselves in the 
prosecution of their main object, to prepare young 
men for the universities and the learned professions, 
and to afford a liberal education to the sons of the 
wealthier classes. It was found advisable therefore 
that the government should sanction and aid the 
spontaneous exertions of the inhabitants of the 
larger mercantile towns, to erect separate institu- 
tions called "real-schools," or higher mercantile 
schools, in which the whole course of instruction 
should be directed to the formation of well- 
instructed merchants. 

The seat of the commercial schools, which have 
now been established about twelve or fourteen 
years, is generally a large city, the inhabitants 
of which contribute to their support, the govern- 
ment giving little or no pecuniary aid. Yet, like 
the gymnasia and all other educational' establish- 
ments,* they are under the control of the Minister 

• To sucb SA extent is the sonreillance of edacation in 
Profti* efurrhsd, that the author was obliged to andergo 
ezamiDsiioDf and obtaio a '^concesdoii'' from the goyemmenl, 

O 
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of Instruction, and of the provincial school- 
coUegiunoL before mentioned, the members of which 
prepare the plan of study, and visit and inspect 
them from time to time. The local governments 
(Regierungen) of the departments in which these 
schools are situated also take part in the manage- 
ment of them. The more immediately governing 
body, however, is the " Curatorium'* or committee 
of management, composed of persons on the spot 
(such as the burgo-master and chief merchants) 
who hold the funds of the institution, and promote 
as far as possible its external prosperity. The 
Curatorium has also the right of nominating the 
teachers, to whose appointment, however, the con- 
currence of the local government and the provin- 
cial school-collegium is necessary. 

In their internal constitution the commercial 
schools differ little from the gymnasia. They too 
have their directors, with the same powers and 
duties, and the same distinctions exist among the 
masters, who must also be ^' candidates" examined 
and approved by the examination committee at 
the university. The masters of the commercial 
school are at first only elected for two proba- 
tionary years, at the end of which they are either 

before he could receive youny En^ishmen into his house, as 
private pupils. 
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definitively appointed, or altogether dismissed. 
The number of classes in the mercantile schools is 
generally six, but the pupils do not remain more 
than one year in each. 

The difference in the course of study between 
the gymnasium and the commercial school may 
easily be conjectured from what has been said con- 
cerning the origin of the latter. The attention of 
the former is chiefly turned to the literature and 
institutions of the past, that of the latter is almost 
exclusively directed to the present. The study of 
modem languages, and the practical sciences, 
which, though by no means neglected, is made 
subordinate in the gymnasium, forms the principal 
business of the commercial school. In the place 
of Greek and Latin the commercial scholar is 
taught English and French; and mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, natural history, history and 
geography, occupy the greatest portion of his 
time. 

At their first establishment Latin formed no 
necessary part of the course of instruction in the 
commercial schools, but experience seems to have 
convinced the majority of those whose opinion is 
most valuable that, apart from the value of 
a knowledge of Latin as the foundation of so 
many modem languages, no other study can 
supply its place as a means of strengthening and 
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forming the mind. According to the instructions 
of the Prussian Minister issued in 1844 (?), Latm 
11 now made a necessary part of the course of 
study in the commercial schools,* the pupils of 
which are expected to have acquired the same 
amount of Latin when they leave school, as a 
gymnasiast when he passes from ^* Secunda" into 
«• Prima." 

The masters of the commercial school are rather 
worse paid than those of the gymnaf^iums, but the 
pupils of the former pay a good deal more than 
the gymnasiasts. In some of the mercantile 
schools the terms are as high as 40 dollars (£6.) 

In the annual report of the Real-school at Aix- 
la-Chappelle for 1836 we find the following 
division of the hours of study : — 

Practical Sciences 14 to 20 hours a week. 

Modem Languages 10 to 12 ,, ,, 

Fine Arts , 7 to 10 „ „ 

Latin 6 to 8 „ „ 

The number of Real-schools in Prussia in the 
year 1837 was 90, with 11,807 pupils and 567 
teachers. 

* This measure has met with ^eat opposition on the part 
of some of the mercantile schools. The directors of the 
Beal-school in Elberfeld have successfully opposed the iniro- 
duotion of Latin into their plan of study. 
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Next in rank to the higher mercantile schools 
of Prussia are the so-called ^^ Middle Sehoolsy" 
which are also institutions of the state. Of these 
there are; — ^middle schools for boys 315, with 998 
teachers and 40,940 boys; middle schools for 
girls 346, with 1,189 teachers (male and female) 
and 42,460 girls. 

Then follow the Elementary Schools for the 
poorest classes, of which there are in Prussia, 
22,876, with 27,471 teachers (male and female) 
1,107,963 boys and 1,061,037 girls. — Total 
2,169,000. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE NATURE AND EXTENT 
OF TUE INFLUENCE EXERTED BY PIIILOSOPIIT ON THE 
STUDIES OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

According to the opinion which prevails res- 
pecting the philosophical studies in Germany as 
contrasted with the mathematics and classics of 
the English universities, the great German 
schools of learning are very faithful copies of the 
f^ovTitfr^^iov of Aristophanes; with this difference 
indeed, that the Greek comedian reckons geometry 
among the most useless and injurious of pursuits. 
But so far is it from being the fact, that the learned 
of Germany are without exception, or even gene- 
rally, afflicted with the philosophical vertigo, that 
a great number of them, not merely among timid 
theologians, or mere practical men, but in the 
universities themselves, are loud in their opposition 
to philosophy as a necessary branch of university 
education. Both in prose and verse has philosophy 
been charged with wasting the time of the student 
in useless speculation, and destroying his natural 
respect for legitimate authority, and the lessons 
and example of his teachers ; while the radical 
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party have angrily bewailed the attempts which 
have been made to shew the lawfulness of absolute 
power, and the "perfect rationality" of the Prussian 
political system from the works of Hegel and Her- 
bart. As these complaints and protests proceed 
from the alumni of the universities themselves, it 
is evident on the one hand that philosophy by no 
means plays a tyrannically prominent part in their 
system of instruction, and on the other that it ought 
not to be made answerable for the extravagances 
of individual teachers and writers. In the first 
place it is a mistake to suppose that philosophy in 
any degree supplies the place of the classics and 
mathematics in the German scholastic institutions. 
For in the schools and gymnasia the whole system 
of instruction is founded on philology and mathe- 
matics, and only those, as we have already shewn, 
who have attained considerable proficiency in 
these y are allowed to enter the universities. It is 
only within the last few years that the gymnasia 
have begun to devote one or two hours in the 
week to the first principles of logic and mental 
philosophy ; a change which is very generally re- 
garded as one of questionable utility, especially as 
the masters are seldom very competent to the task 
of instructing their pupils on these subjects. 

Nor does the matter stand very differently at 
the universities themselves. Theoretically indeed 
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the members of all the four faculties are expected 
to have some knowledge of philosophy, and to 
this end the attendance at philosophical lectures is 
in some cases prescribed, and in others it is pre- 
sumed (and must be proved by testimonials) when 
the student presents himself for examination. But 
how generally is tliis mere empty form.* All 
medical students, for example, have to pass a 
" tentamen ph^osophicum," which comprises logic, 
mental philosophy, and natural science. But it 
is well known that he is only examined with seve- 
rity in the natural sciences. It is very rarely that 
the medical student shews any accurate acquain- 
tance with the first principles of mental science, 
nor does the deficiency diminish his chance of 
success with his examiners. Practically all that he 
need do is to pay his fee for a course of philoso- 
phical lectures, and occasionally hear one. The 
student of laws must attend lectures on the philo- 
sophy of law, as well as logic and mental philo- 
sophy, but he is only examined in the philosophy 
of law. And as the course of lectures on this 

* The Author when at Gotiingen heard the celebrated 
philosopher Herbart complain in the presence of the philo- 
sophical faculty (among whom were Carl Ottfried MuUer and 
Heeren^) that neither the medical graduate, nor the doctor of 
philosophy was required to shew any knowledge of philoso- 
phy (in the usual sense) in the examination for their ddgree. 
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subject IS delivered by a lawyer, the whole matter 
depends upon the chance whether the lecturer Is a 
philosopher or not. For as criminal law, which 
must really be grounded on philosophy, is not 
always treated as if it were so, there are also some 
law lecturers who entirely deny the existence of a 
law of nature. With the theologian and philolo- 
gian philosophy is naturally more important. They 
are accustomed to pay some attention to meta- 
physics, ethics, the history of philosophy, and the 
philosophy of religion, besides the above-men- 
tioned logic and mental philosophy ; not however 
to all these branches, but to that or those only 
which suit their time and opportunities. They 
are even examined on some of these subjects, and 
yet an entire ignorance of them on the part of the 
young divine or classical scholar under examina- 
tion would not be alone considered a sufficient 
reason for ** plucking" him. 

The sludy of philosophy is in the main entirely 
a matter of option to the German student, and the 
degree to which it is actually prosecuted in any 
university depends entirely on the reputation and 
eloquence of the philosophical professors. There 
is doubtless among the Germans as compared with 
other nations, and more especially with ourselves, 
a general, and, as we think, an excessive love of 
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•peeulatioDi* and a great fdulosopher wfll goie- 
rallj find among tbem nomenNis and zeakws 
haaren, and be regarded as an ornament to die 

* The grefti fiuili of Uie Germani ti that tliej disooniiect 
thought and aotion too much. Amc»igBt mmelTes the lise 
of new ' opinions b almost immediately followed hy the 
formation of a sodety of men, who endeavor to emhody 
thoM oplnlona In their actions^ and to spread them abroad 
among their fellow-citizens. The poorest and most unlettered 
man, If ho thlnlcs that he has discovered some new truth in 
religion or In politics^ immediately sets at d efi a nce all 
established powers ecclesiastical and tempers], and begins to 
oonvert the world* It is very different with the Gennan. 
He formsi with the utmost care and diligence, theoiy alter 
theor/i which it acted upon, he doubts not, would make the 
world a paradise ; but he is generally contented with the 
contemplation of possible good, and seldom seeks to realixe 
it in the world around him. Can there be a more striking 
illustration of this peculiarity of the German mind, than the 
present political state of Prussia f The whole nation, cer- 
tainly all the thinking men in it, have been for years desiring 
a constitution ; the most liberal political opuiions are preva- 
lent in that country ; and yet their strong convictions and 
desires lead to no outward actions. The Prussian govern- 
ment, well aware of what goes on in the nUndt of its subjects, 
seems to fear no outbreak, and coolly defers the announce- 
ment of a constitution, as it would the permission to make a 
new railway. And the nation, with a strong sense of having 
been defrauded in this matter, with very decided opi- 
nions on the blessings of constitutional freedom and the 
evils of despotism, lies bound hand and foot in mere jxiek- 
thread bonds, dreaming of the advantages and pleasures of 
being able to walk ! 
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institution to which he belongs. Thus Schelling 
at Munich, was president of the academy and the 
pride of all. And the academy of sciences at 
Berlin injured its own reputation far more than 
that of Hegel when it excluded him. The influ- 
ence which these and other great thinkers, even 
the less original, exercise, although free or rather 
because free, is incalculable ; and though in most 
cases but few can comprehend a philosophical 
system in its whole connection, yet many attain at 
least to a knowledge of the greatest problems of 
life, while the results of speculation reach them 
through the various channels of literature. The 
greatest German writers, Gothe, Schiller, Lessing, 
Herder, &c. were zealous, and some of them dis- 
distinguished philosophers; and the historical 
sciences, as well as natural philosophy, grammar, 
history of literature, art, and mythology, in short 
the very subjects which in England we study from 
German books, have been either created or greatly 
modified by philosophy; and when any one 
opposes philosophy to mathematics and natural 
philosophy, he forgets that Leibnitz was as great 
in mathematics as in philosophy, and that Schelling 
postulated the identity of the electrical and mag- 
netic streams, and Hegel the plurality of new 
planets, before the truth of these facts was proved 
a posteriori. 
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A not unnatural fear arises in the English mind 
that the continually changing systen^s of philosophy 
which succeed one another, and the necessity 
which the student feels of forming a decision on 
the one which happens to be presented to him, must 
tend to destroy in him the wholesome feeling of 
respect, by placing him in his own eyes on a level 
with his teacher. Yet as a matter of fact, no 
teachers are regarded with a more zealous and 
affectionate admiration by their pupils, than those 
who strive to give them information concerning 
the noblest questions of life. Nor is it in fact true 
that these successive systems of philosophy are 
always opposed to, or destructive of, each other. 
The respective successors are rather employed in 
filling up deficiencies than in destroying errors. 
And we, as Englishmen, should remember that 
what has been done in Germany by the philoso- 
phers is-the result of the endeavor to answer the 
questions proposed by English thinkers ; to which 
in England itself we no longer attempt to reply. 
For it was Locke*s sensualism, the view most 
natural to the common sense of mankind, accord- 
ing to which, (in opposition to traditionary dog- 
matism,) our ideas and faith are represented as 
resting on the truth of sensual impressions, and the 
law of causality is deduced from a perception of 
its effects in the actual world — it was, we repeat, 
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Locke's ScDSualism, with the opposing scepticism 
of Hume, who rejected the system of Locke as 
not being provable from experience, which led to 
the great step of Kant, whose critical philosophy 
penetrated the recesses of the mind, and pointed 
out the laws of rational perception therein as 
necessary ; which, however, he could not prove to 
agree wit^ experience. Bat, searching as was 
Kant's method, and convincing as were his argu- 
ment^ against the previous speculations, and pow- 
erful as were his efforts to draw a distinction 
between the theoretical and practical reason, the 
results of his metaphysics remained unsatisfactory, 
and the attempt to aid them on the part of prac- 
tical reason and its postulates, in the solution of 
the most important problems — God, the Universe, 
and Spirit — only caused an undeniable contra- 
diction, since practical reason was a part of reason 
itself. As the labours of Jacobi, who, in opposition 
to the theories of Kant, continually referred to the 
facts of consciousness and faith, led only to another 
form of setf^xamwdnff dogmatism, and the attempts 
of Reinhold, Fries, &c. to mediate between Slant 
and Jacobi remained fruitless, the so-called Dia- 
lecticismus (logical system) arose, the object of 
which was to show that the distinction taught by 
Kant between the two component parts of the 

power of perception did, indeed, exist ; but that 

p 
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the prtmary and involuntary action of tlie mind 
neoestarily brought them into a mutual relation to 
each other. The next step was made by Fichte, 
in his subjective Idealism; for, as ICant still as- 
sumed two different sources of knowledge, of 
which the one (philosophically the onbf one) lay in 
the depths of the mind itself, and the othw in the 
influence of unknown things from without, (i. e. 
in a region which has no scientific existence) it 
was with entire consistency that Fichte did away 
with this duality, and referred all perceptions to 
the unity of the consciousness. Not that he 
meant thereby to deny the existence of the world, 
but only to destroy the common notion of its 
merely sensual and, as it were, lifeless being, and 
to shew that all knowledge originated in ielf. He 
taught that the reason was indeed obliged by its 
own Taws to assume something external, but that 
it could know nothing of its real existence, and 
that aH consciousness could only relate to the 
representations and ideas of such material objects — 
that M^^therefore necessarily implied the noi-selfi 
t. e. the world. It was this Jlrst system of Fichte 
which was developed with great acuteness, and 
which the philosopher himself afterwards modified 
in order to explain more satisfactorily the idea of 
a Higher and Absolute Being, and to comprehend 
within it — God, and his relation to man, wliich pro- 
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duced the subsequentphases of philosophical science. 
Oneof these phases, thedialectic Realism of Herbart, 
the scholar and opponent of Fichte, who lectured 
for a long time in Konigsberg, and afterwards in 
Gottingen, where he died, (in 184 1) is little known 
out of Germany ; and even there, although taught 
by disciples of great ability, Drobisch and^Harten<- 
stein in Leipsic, Striimpell, Bobrik, Stiedenroth, 
&c. was long in gaining attention, and has hitherto 
exercised but little influence on the nation at large. 
He has founded bis system not upon the faculty 
of thought itself, but on something already 
thought — ^something primarily and necessarily ac^ 
knowledged by the mind, and on which the mind 
necessarily tends to work*---and has therefore taken 
the ground of genuine Realism. His aim is to 
understand the actual^ to free it from the contra- 
dictions which cleave to it, and to work upon the 
primary ideas in the mind by the faculty of 
thought, which is under a perpetual necessity of 
thinking. He regards philosophy, therefore, as 
reflection on that which existS' — the actual — which 
determines the images in our consciousness, and 
which existenee or actual is presented to us by 
thought itself. 

The two greatest thinkers of the present centur}^, 
Schelling and Hegel, both proceeded from the 
same college at Tiibingen, where they lived for a 
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time in dote friendship with one another. Hegel, 
who was five years older than his contemporary, 
never denied that he received the first impulse 
towards philosophical pursuits from his intercourse 
with Scbelling, and regarded him with grateful 
afiection to the time of his (Schelling's) death. 
But Schelling, who saw himself surpassed by his 
former friend, shewed great irritation during the 
latter years of his life, which were passed at 
Munich, at Hegel's supposed errors. 

Schelling's system is very difficult to compre- 
hend, especially as he has never published it in a 
complete form, but hurried with the natural poetic 
excitability of genius from one subject to another. 
Only those who have followed the great Master 
from step to step, (as Rosenkranz has done with 
great praise of Schelling, but still so as to give the 
advantage to Hegel,) can attain to a worthy 
conception of his wonderful but phantastical 
labours. He celebrated his triumph towards the 
end of the last, and the beginning of the present 
century in Jena, where Fichte had lectured, 
and from which place he was expelled on a 
charge of atheism, when the Prussian govern- 
ment engaged his services as a lecturer in Berlin. 
While Fichte with unshaken courage was endea- 
vouring to rouse and regenerate the hearts of the 
Germans during the time of their oppression, and 
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was raising (in 1808) an imperishable monument 
of his patriotism and moral greatness by his ad- 
dresses to the German nation, he was supplanted, 
as king of philosophy by Schelling, who was at 
that time in Bavaria. Schelling, in close connec- 
tion with the distinguished men who had collected 
at Jena and Weimar — with Gothe on the one side 
and the chiefs of the Romantic School on the other 
— Impelled by the splendid discoveries which had 
been made in natural science, and supported by 
the veneration of highly-gifted followers — was 
endeavouring, though himself an aristocrat in all 
his feelings, to bring '^ those without" into that 
region of thought from which Fichte had excluded 
them, to reconcile them with their own conscious- 
ness, and to shew them that the objective^ the 
actual, was in its true nature originally one and 
the same with the subjective^ the idealy i. e. with 
thauffht; whence his system received the name of 
the Philosophy of Ideality, or the Philosophy of 
Nature. In order to shew how the realy the 
objective^ without ourselves, could become the 
ideal, the subjective within us, he represented the 
absolute (existence) as the original identity of 
both.* 

* Thn may be fiirther explained nnder ike Sgore of a 
magnet, of whicli the. abtclute is the neutral point. As the 
polarities of a magnet are co-existent and inseparable, in 
fact identical, so the eternal indivisible absolute (existence) 

p2 
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The Absolute^ he taught, was not to be proved, 
but was the subject of so-called intellectual con- 
templation. It remained therefore uncertain why 
this absolute should be assumed, and in what man- 
ner it could develope itself. Nor did he escape 
the accusation of Pantheism, and of rendering 
the belief in the personality of God, (who accord- 
ing to this system was identical with the universe} 
in sin and immortality, incompatible with his 
system. And in consequence of this incompati- 
bility, Schelling several times modified his idea of 
tke abtolutej until he came to regard it not as a 
being, but as lAfe and Will, 'His masterly treat- 
ment of living nature and of art was especially 
rich in results. In Munich tlie prophet was al- 
most entirely silent, and only uncertain accounts 
of changes which were going on in his {^ilosophy, 
and of its increasingly positive character, were cir- 
culated in the world ; accounts which could not be 
depended upon, as they were not c(Mifirmed by the 
master himself. 

contams within it two poleB, mAjeOkUy^ and ckjeeAmty, also 
co-ezistent and identical. The original powr of Hwu^ in 
aefion is the tubjectwe; pole— «nd iU cre<aion$ of that power, 
the thoughts or ideas which have already passed from the 
mind, and assumed a certain form, are the objea(Aw pole. The 
mind reflects upon ite own thooghts when they haye passed 
from it and bcyoome objectiye, just as we might suppose the 
Sun, were it an intelligent being,, considenng and reflecting 
upon its own beams. 
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In the mean time his platonizing wisdom found 
its Aristotle in Hegel. The objective direction 
of speculation, which is in fact a doctrine of exist- 
ence in opposition to Ejtnt's theory of a faculty of 
perception in the mind, has been completed and 
perfected by Hegel in an incomparable manner; 
and he has founded upon it so careful and accurate 
a structure of nature, history, politics, and art, that 
whoever has once entered the master's magic 
sphere of dialectics, is irresistibly borne along with 
him through his whole course, and fancies himself 
to have comprehended all things. Hegel did not 
proceed from the idea of the absolute — the abso- 
lute spirit — ^but proposed as the task of reason to 
look into itself, and to find the point from which 
all knowledge proceeds and to which it recurs. 
As soon, he supposed, as this point is found, 
reason is able by its own development to produce 
all existence and all conceptions. But since the 
mind in its usual condition is prevented from oc- 
cupying this point of view, the process could not 
immediately go on, but the empirical spirit must 
first be extended or deepened into the absolute by 
dialectically developing its phaenomena. And thus 
his << phaenomenology'* commencing with simple 
consciousness, and passing through a succession of 
the most skilfiil, but strictly systematie develop* 
ments, reaches at last that absolute knowledge in 
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ifliich is shewn bow all the forms of consciousness 
resolTe themselves into the idea of pure know- 
ledge, and this therefore is the truth of all the 
moods of consciousness, i. e* absolute truth. 

The absohUe idea, the highest summit, and at 
the same time the original foundation, is no solid 
stibstance, but an everiasting motion within itself. 
The absolute process — the real^ideal — the creating 
thought, consists, 1st, in its individuality, in and for 
itself; 2nd, in that which is alien to itself or its 
objectivity ; 3rd, in its recurrence from what is 
alien to itselfr to itself; in other words, thought in 
and for itself — nature — and spirit. The philoso- 
phy therefore which considers thought itself is logic, 
natural and spiritual philosophy ; with unwearied 
zeal, and a severity of method unknown since 
Aristotle, Hegel construes by the light of his phi- 
losophy all desirable knowledge — history, natural 
philosophy, jurisprudence, philosophy of religion, 
and aesthetics — and everywhere with the endeavor 
to prove the phenomena of life to be reasonable, 
and to proceed according to the principles of reason; 
but in such manner as that Christianity should 
form an essential part of the system. Hegel 
labored in Berlin from the year 1818, to the time 
of his death in 1831, with ever incre^ing success ; 
his only rival being Schleiermacher, the well 
known theologian and classical scholar. The late 
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Minister von Altenstein, and several of the higher 
officers of the state, were among the number of his 
followers and friends. The chairs in the other 
faculties were filled by his adherents, and for along 
time his system was, with good reason, regarded as 
the official one. The opposition however grew 
continually louder. Men were naturally alarmed 
at the presumption which would represent human 
thought, as soon as it had learned to know itself 
in its purity, not only as comprehending absolute 
truth, but (which Hegel himself however never 
intended) as being that truth ; and no less so at 
the paradox that every thing real was retuanable^ 
and the very serious theological consequences 
which must arise from so strange a dogma. The 
theologians reproached him with denying the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the personality of the 
Divine Being, and his political views were called 
servile by the liberals, and revolutionary by the 
friends of absolute power. As long as the master 
lived, no one could touch him. His cautious and 
measured declarations on religious points rendered 
a formal proof of heterodoxy impossible ; just as 
in the case of Aristotle, who neither decidedly 
affirmed nor denied the immortalitv of the soul ; 
and as theologians of note, as Marheiueke, were 
found among his followers, his opponents did not 
succeed in moving the late king of Prussia, who was 
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HMpicioiifl enough on these points in his later yearsy 
to take any steps i^ainst the philosopher. Hegel 
kept his scientific opponents at bay in the periodi- 
cal conducted by bim, and called the ^^ Jahrboch,"* 
for scientific criticism. But after his death the 
fettd broke loose. A violent controversy arose 
concerning the immortality of the soul, which Fr. 
Bichter denied from the writings of Hegel, and 
Goschel primed from the same source. About this 
tiaie an association which received the name of 
<" Young Germany", among whom was Gutzkow, 
endeavored to become known by immoral writings, 
for which, with the greatest injustice, HegePs 
system was made responsible. David Strauss, 
Bruno Bauer and Feuerbach used the weapons of 
the Hegelian school against all positive religion ; 
wbile Ruge and others endeavored by means of 
the periodical called the Hallische (afterwards 
DeuUdie) Jahrbiicher, (first published in 1838,) to 
bring about a conaplete political and theological 
revolution. These were indeed followers of Hegel, 
bat so were their most strenuous opponents, as 
Leo in Halle ; and Hegel's disciples were divided 
into several sections. The one section is com- 
posed of his immediate followers, by whom his 
works have been published. Gabler, Maiheineke, 
Werder, Michelet, Hotho in Berlin — Hinrichs, 
Schaller and Erdmann in Halle — Rosenkranz in 
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Konigsberg, may be considered as faithful disci- 
ples of the master, and do not go beyond him, but 
zealoosly and effectually endeavor to develope bis 
system and to apply it to other departments of 
knowledge. Another party, the so-called New 
Hegelians, are quite revolutionary, and have con- 
siderable weight at the present time, as they lend 
the weight of their logic to the almost universal 
discontent which prevails in Prussia. The perio- 
dicals of this party are partly suppressed, and their 
teachers suspended ; (as for example Bauer in 
Bonn, and Vischer in Tiibingen) ; by which mea- 
sures however the government gains but little, as 
the public sympathy is with them, and they have 
not disdained to aid the insipid rationalism of the 
^' friends of light*' (Lichtfreunde) and the socialists. 
The ordy way to silence these writers w far the 
Prussian pavemment to keep its word to the people^ 
and to give them a free constitutwn befitting 
an etdightened nation. Hegel's philosophy must 
be refuted scientifically ^ for it is a noble feature 
in German science that it cannot be hemmed 
or directed in its course by the patronage or dis- 
favor of the great. His system has fallen into 
neglect in high quarters — the new Pharaoh knows 
nothing of Joseph--rand Eichhom the minister 
does all that he can to put it down in the univer- 
sities by the appointment of its opponents to chairs* 
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The most prominent of these, urge that the real^ 
the external, may be proved to exist independent 
of thought, inasmuch as our thought necessarily 
and involuntarily acts upon it — that the evolution 
of mind in Hegel's philosophy belongs solely to 
Idealism, and not to Realism; that there is nothing 
of Realistic philosophy in him but his method — 
and that the process of thinking can never 
enable us to regard the ^* once thought** as really 
existent. They are doubtless right in their 
positions, but have not yet succeeded in found- 
ing a positive, realistic philosophy. One man in- 
deed had the reputation of possessing it, and that 
was Schelling, who reigned as absolutely in Mu- 
nich, as Hegel had done in Berlin, but in a place 
where bis doctrines were more wondered at than 
understood; and he could not himself make up his 
mind to publish the results of his enquiries. Schel- 
ling had uttered but few words, but they are 
pregnant with meaning. In a preface to the work, 
of Becker ("v. Cousin * iiber Deutsche und Fran- 
zosische Philosophie', 1834,") he condemned the 
attempt of Hegel to find the absolute by a logical 
process, and declared that philosophy had to un- 
dergo one more change, the last modification, 
which should give the positive explanation of the 
actual, without depriving reason of the right of 
being in possession of the absolute prius, even that 
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of the Godhead. All eyes were eagerly turned 
towards Munich, and the more so because the 
excellent " Philosophy of Law" by Stahl, in which 
he expressly declares that the coincidence of posi- 
tive philosophy with Christian revelation must be 
considered as the kernel of the former. It is a 
pleasing testimony to the true German scientific 
spirit of the king of Prussia, that he first invited 
Stahl, and afi:erwards (1841) Schelling himself, to 
Berlin. The Hegelians received him in a digni- 
fied attitude, and there was a complete storm in 
the lecture^room where Schelling commenced his 
course. He began with a discourse which he was 
induced t^ redeliver to the numbers who could not 
obtain room on the first occasion. In this addVess 
he again declared that he would add to philosophy 
a new science hitherto considered unattainable. 
As to the result of his endeavors the judgments are 
very various. Schelling has not yet printed any- 
thing of importance ; and it would be unfair to 
judge from that which has come to us by the most 
underhand proceeding. We refer to the work 
published in 1843, by Schelling's old enemy, the 
Rationalist Paulus, (entitled " The Positive Philo- 
sophy of Revelation at last made known,")* in 

f * ^ Die endlich offenbar gewordene posiiiye Philosophie 

der Offenbaniiig.'* 

Q 
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which a part of his system, as gathered from the 
reports of lectures delivered in the winter of 1841, 
is described. Thus much however may be safely 
concluded from this publication, that Schelling 
takes the ground of the truth of revelation. He 
justly considers that the previous attempts of phi- 
losophers to comprehend the actual by a mere 
process of thought must prove unsatisfactory, 
since by this self-development of the power of 
thought we gain nothing more than the necessary 
forms of real existence and knowledge, but do not 
reach existence itself. This he says is negative 
philosophy. Positive philosophy must first receive 
into the mind the facts of nature and of history, 
and above all of revelation, and then seek for the 
principles by which these may be explained. 
These principles, and the tie which unites positive 
and negative philosophy, Schelling appears not yet 
to have worked out to his own satisfaction. 

The result of this brief and necessarily super- 
ficial sketch* is this — that philosophy is by no 
means a completed system, not yet that Im^nfi^n 
which would render the p/Xotfo^/a unnecessary. 

* I have great pleasure in acknowledging in tlus place my ' 
obligations to mj kind and learned friend Prof. Urlichs of 
Bonn, whose communications have enabled me to complete 
the above sketch, in the yery short time allowed me for its 
preparation. 
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The attempts to reach the former must however 
be considered as a noble and praise-worthy em- 
ployment of the mind, and their partial success 
cannot but be regarded as an honor to the Ger- 
man nation. That there are ridiculous pretenders 
to the character of philosopher in Germany is 
nothing to the purpose. The Germans led the 
way to the understanding of Plato and Aristotle. 
The two latter are read in England in the editions 
of Bekker and Trendelenberg, and are best ex- 
plained by the writings of Schleiermacher, Her- 
mann, Brandis, Trendelenberg, Biese, &c. Are 
these labors to be regarded as useless ? '^ If it were 
possible,'' says Schelling, ^^ that a doctrine should 
obtain, by which all metaphysics were removed from 
our human convictions, the state would have no- 
thing to do but to lay its hands in its lap and await its 
downfall with silent resignation. True metaphy- 
sics are honor, virtue, and religion ; and not only 
these, but reverence for the laws and love of the 
Fatherland." 
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STATISTICS OP GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

The following statistics of the German universities are 
partly taken from. Wuttke's " Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Universit'aten '' for the year 1842. The six Prussian 
universities are taken first* 

BERLIN 

Has in the Theological Faculty— 5 Professors in 
Ordinary, 5 Extraordinary, and 4 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Philosophical Faculty — ^28 Professors in Or- 
dinary, 28 Extraordinary, and 25 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Faculty of Law— 7 Professors in Ordinary^ 3 
Extraordinary, and 7 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Medical Faculty — 15 Professors in Ordinary, 
10 Extraordinary, and 15 Privat. Docentes. 

Three hundred and forty three courses of Lectures 
are delivered in the half year, which are attended by 
1757 matriculated students, and 383 other persons, who 
are entitled to hear the lectures of the university ; 
making in all 2140. 

This university receives from the Prussian govem- 

* Besides the six Pmssiaii univendties hero mentioned, 
Prussia has a semi^university at Minister. 

Q 2 
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ment aboat £15,500 per annam,* from other sources 
about £470. The fees paid on matriculatioii and gra- 
duation amoont to nearly £2,400; which is divided 
among the members of the Faculties. Honoraria, (fees 
paid'by the students to the Professors) £10,300. 

BONN 

Has in the Catholic Theological FacoU} — 4 Professors 
in Ordinary, 1 Extraordinary, and 1 Privat. Docens. 

In the Protestant-Theological Faculty — 3 Professors 
in Ordinary, I Extraordinary, and 2 Privat. Do rentes. 

In the Philosophical Faculty — 19 Professors in Or- 
dinary, 7 Extraordinary, and 1 1 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Faculty of Laws — 6 Professors in Ordinary, 
2 Extraordinary, and 2 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Medical Faculty — 8 Professors in Ordinary, 
1 Extraordinary, and 2 Privat. Docentes. 

About 220 courses of lectures are delivered in Bonn ; 
which are attended (1S45) by above 700 students. 

This university receives above £13,000 per annum, 
from the Prussian government ; and £1 ,300 from other 
sources. The fees paid on matriculation, graduation, 
etc. amount to about £740". Honoraria paid by the 
students for lectures £4,500. 

HALLE 

Has in the Theological Faculty — 7 Professors in Or- 
dinary, and 4 Extraordinary. 

* So many distinguished men have heen appointed Professors at this 
university within the hut few years, that this grant must have been 
considerably increased. 
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In the Philosophical Faculty — 19 Professors in Or- 
dinary, 5 Extraordinary, and 13 Prl^at Docentes. 

In the Faculty of Law — 7 Professors in Ordinary, 
1 Extraordinary, and 1 Privat. Docens. 

In the Medical Faculty— 5 Professors in Ordinary, 
and 4 Privat. Docentes. v 

These Professors deliver about 191 courses of lectures 
during the semester, which are attended by above 700 
students. 

Halle is chiefly distinguished as a Theological School. 

This university receives £6,200 from the Prussian 
government, and £4,400 from other sources. Fees for 
matriculation and graduation £870. Honoraria £3, 1 77. 

BRESLAU 

Has in the Catholic-Theological Faculty — 5 Profes- 
sors in Ordinary, and 1 Privat. Docens. 

In the Protestant-Theological Faculty — 4 Professors 
in Ordinary, 1 Extraordinary, and 4 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Philosophical Faculty — 16 Professors in Or- 
dinary, 7 Extraordinary, and 15 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Faculty of Laws — 4 Professors in Ordinary, 
2 Extraordinary, and 3 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Medical Faculty — 10 Professors in Ordinary, 
1 Extraordinary, and 7 Privat. Docentes. 

These Professors deliver 223 courses of lectures, 
which are attended by about 700 students. 

The income of the university of Breslau is £10,900 
per annum, £300 of which only is derived from landed 
property. Fees paid on matriculation and graduation 
£744. Honoraria, £4,230. 
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KONIG8BEBG 

Hat in the Ikologiaa FacBltf-S PioftMBii in Or- 
ihtMijf snd 3 Piint. Doeentea* 

In the PhOoMphical Faadtf^lS PraftMon in Ordi- 
majf 4 Eztmoidinaij, and 13 Pmit. Dooentea. 

In the Facoltj of Lawa — 7 PfafiMnii in Oidinaiy. 

In the Medical Facoltj— 4 Prafeaaon In Ordinary, 
3 Extiaofdinarjf and 1 Piirat. Dooena. 

Thcae PrafcaMra delirer 151 eooiaaa to abont 400 
•todonta. 

Konigabergaaceiraa £8,700 firom the Pmaaian gorem- 
mant, and £530 firom otiier aoorcea. 

Feea paid on matriculation and gradoation £270. 
Honoraria £1,130. 

TUBINGEN (WIKTKMBEBG)) 

Haa 62 Profeason, who delirer 130 cooraea of lecturea, 
to aboat 850 studenta (in 1844.) The income of thia 
onivertity, independent of feea, ia about £9,300, of 
which £5,000 ia giren by the government. 
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MUNICH (BAVARIA,) 

Has in the Theological Faculty— 5 Professors in 
Ordinary, and 1 Extraordinary. 

In the Philosophical Faculty — 20 Professors in Ordi- 
nary, 2 Extraordinary, and 5 Priyat. Docentes. 

In the Faculty of Laws — 15 Professors in Ordinary, 

1 Extraordinary, and 1 Privat. Docens. 

In the Medical Faculty — 1 1 Professors in Ordinary, 

2 Extraordinary, and 3 Privat. Docentes. 

These Professors deliver 134 courses of lectures to 
1 330 Students.* 

LEIP8IC (SAXONY,) 

Has in the Theological Faculty — 6 Professors in 
Ordinary, 4 Extraordinary, and 7 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Philosophical Faculty — 12 Professors in Ordi- 
nary, 15 Extraordinary, and 5 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Faculty of Laws — 7 Professors in Ordinary, 5 
Extraordinary, and 6 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Medical Faculty — 11 Professors in Ordinary, 
9 Extraordinary, and 10 Privat. Docentes. 

^ These Professors deliver ahout 300 courses of lectures 
to 900 students. 

* Munich by no means takes the rank as a nnivenity which the 
number of its students would seem to indicate. Many included in the 
above number are mere boys, while at the other universities the 
students are scarcely ever less than 18 or 19 years of age. 
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GOITINOEN (HANOVER,) 

Hat in the Theological Facoltj— 4 Professors in Ordi- 
nary, 2 Extraordinary, and 2 Privat. Docentes, 

In the Philosophical Faculty— 9 Professors in Ordi- 
nary, 1 1 Extraordinary, and 22 Privat Docentes. 

In the Faculty of Laws--6 Professors in Ordinary, 2 
Extraordinary, and 10 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Medical Faculty — 9 Professors in Ordinary, 5 
Extraordinary, and 5 Privat Docentes. 

These Professors deliver about 260 courses of lectures 
to 640 students (in 1844.)* 

HEIDELBEBG (BADEN,) 

Has in the Theological Faculty — 5 Professors in 
Ordinary, 1 Extraordinary, and 1 Privat. Docens, 

In the Philosophical Faculty— 14 Professors in Ordi- 
nary, 5 Extraordinary, and 8 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Faculty of Laws— 5 Professors in Ordinary, 4 
Extraordinary, and 6 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Medical Faculty— 5 Professors in Ordinary, 3 
Extraordinary, and 5 Privat. Docentes. 

These Professors deliver 210 courses of lectures to 
698 students (in 1844) the majority of whom are lawyers. 

JENA (SAXE WEBIAB,) 

Has in the Theological Faculty — 5 Professors in 
Ordinary, 2 Extraordinary, and 1 Privat. Docenq. 

* Oottinf en once nnmborcd nearly 2000. 
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In the Philosophical Faculty — 14 Professors in 
Ordinary, 1 1 Extraordinary, and 4 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Faculty of Laws — 7 Professors in Ordinary, 
4 Extraordinary, and 3 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Medical Faculty — 5 Professors in Ordinary, 
and 4 Extraordinary. 

178 courses of lectures are delivered to about 420 
students. 

ERLANGEN (BAVARIA,) 

Has in the Theological Faculty — 5 Professors in Or- 
dinary, 3 Extraordinary, and 2 Privat. Docentes. 

In the Philosophical Faculty — 1 1 Professors in Or- 
dinary, 2 Extraordinary, and 5 Privat. Docentes, 

In the Faculty of Laws — 4 Professors in Ordinary, 
and 1 Extraordinary. 

In the Medical Faculty — 7 Professors in Ordinary, 1 
Extraordinary, and 3 Privat. Docentes. 

The number of courses of lectures delivered at Erlan< 
gen is 107. Number of students 303. 

WURZBURG (BAVARIA,) 

39 Professors; 104 courses of lectures; and 485 
students. 

GIE8SEN (HESSE DARMSTADT,) 

47 Professors; 151 courses of lectures; and 446 
students.* 

* A large proportion of the Giessen stadents are chemiiti, attracts^ 
hy the celehrated Liebig. 
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MABBUBG (HEB6E CA8SEL,) 
50 ProfcMon; 187 comn» of lectures; and 294 



FBEIBUB6 (BADEN,) 

Haa 39 ProfesMin; 107 counes of lectmca; and 273 
students. 

Aostm has onireisitieB in Vienna, Pra^e and GnLtz 
(Stjria); but their cons U tution and character are so 
different from, and so inferior to, those of Western Ger- 
manj, as to be scarcely thooght of when Grerman 
oniTersities are nioitioned. 

There are also Gennan nnirersities in Strassbnrg, 
Rostock (Mecklenburg,) Kiel (Holstein), and in the 
Swiss towns of Basel, Berne, Freibuig and Zurich. 
Reckoning the Professors of the three Austrian universi- 
ties at 200, and the students at 2,500, it would appear by 
a rough computation, that there are about 1 ,500 German 
Professors engaged in the work of education, and about 
15,000 students instructed through the medium of the 
Gennan language. 
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SYLLABUS OF LECTURES 

AT BERLIN, 
For the Semester beginning 15th October 1844. 



A correct notion of the extent and variety of instruc- 
tion afforded to the students of a German university, 
may be obtained from the following abridgement of the 
syllabus of lectures for the winter semester of 1844-45, 
in the '' Frederick William" university at Berlin. 

Each course occupies from two to six hours (gene- 
rally five) in the week, throughout the entire half-year. 
Where more than one course, therefore, on the same 
subject is announced^ they indicate as many different 
Professors. It is hardly necessary to add that where a 
sufficient number of students do not signify their inten- 
tion of attending, the lecture is not given. ''Tres 
faciunt Collegium." 

In the following list the names of the Lecturers are 
omitted ; as the majority of them are unknown to the 
English public. The following Berlin Professors, how- 
ever, have obtained a reputation in England : Neander, 
Hengstenberg, and Twesten, as theologians ; Schelling, 
as philosopher; Encke, as astronomer; Bopp, as an 

Oriental scholar; the brothers Grimm, as German 

R 
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antiqaariana ; Bockh and Zampt^ as classical scholars 
and grammarians; Miiller and Mitscherlichy as chemists; 
Ranke and Von Raumer, as historians. 



THEOLOGY. 

Introdaciion to the Old Testament, (two comrses). 

Origin of the Pentateuch. 

The hook of Grenesis. 

The Psahns. 

Exegetical Conversations. 

Prophecies of Isaiah^ (two courses). 

The Gh>8pel of Saint John, (Keander). 

History of the Passion and BesnrrecUon of Chxist. 

The Epistle to the Hehrews. 

The Epistle to the Romans. 

Doctrinal portions of the New Testament. 

Ecclesiastical History , (five ooarses)! 

History of Chxistian "Dofpnmi (Neandsr). 

The Systems of the Ehionites and Gnostics. 

History of Modem Theology. 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 

On the doctrmes of Christismtyi (two oom8es)«> 

Pzindples of Christian Morality. 

Principles of Theological MonJity, (Neander). 

Theological '^Conycrsatorinm'' (nnder the direction of 

Neander). 
Pastoral liid^dg^. - 
Ecclesiastical Statistics. 
Homiletic Seminary. 
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Greneral Tiew of Jarispradence, (two conrses). 

History of Modem Jurispmdence. 

Law of Nature, (two courses). 

Institutions and Antiquities of Roman Law5(tliree courses). 

History of Roman Law. 

The Pandects ; with exercises in the decision of cases. 

Law of Inheritance, (two courses). 

Exposition of diflfiouU passages in the Pandects, (two 

courses). 
The old (German Tribunals. 
History of German Law. 
German « rights of persons," (three courses). 
The •* Sachsenspiegel."* 
Sources of Grerman Constitutional Law. 
German " State-Liw" (Staats-recht), (three courses). 
On the Proyincial Chambers. 
Constitution of the German Diet. 
Ecclesiastical Law, (three courses). 
Criminal Law, (jGlve courses). 
Criminal ** Actions," (two courses). 
The Jury System. 

Greneral and Prussian Law of Actions. 
On the Practice of Law. 
International Law, (four courses). 
Laws of Prussia, (two courses). 
History of French and Rhenish Law. 
Art of Law-giving, according to Plato. 

MEDICINE. 

General view of the Medical Art. 

Application of Mathematics to Physical Science. 

History of the Medical Art. 

Anatomy of Man, (Muller). 

Greneral Anatomy. 

* An old German Poem containing: much law. 
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Anatomy of the Organs of Sense, (MuUer). 

Anatomy of the Hemise. 

Osteology 

Splanchnology. 

Syndesmology. 

Exercises in Dissection, (MUUer). 

Pathologic-anatomical Exercises. 

Greneral Physiology, (two courses). 

Special Physiology. 

Comparative Physiology of the " Infusoria." 

Physiological Exercises with Microscope. 

Pharmacopeia. 

Pharmacy, with experiments on different Animals, (two 

courses), (Mitscherlich). 
Medicinal Plants. 
Stimulants, (Mitscherlich). 
Fermenting and Intoxicating Liquors. 
True principles of the Medical Art. 
Preservation of Health. 
Special Disetetics. 

General and special Pathology and Therapy,(eight courses). 
Syphilitic Diseases, (two courses). 
Diseases of the Mind. 
General Chirurgy, (five courses). 
Surgical Diagnosis, (two courses). 
Wounds, (two courses). 
Fractures. 

Diseases of the Eye, (three courses). 
The Teeth. 

Surgical Operations on Corpses. 
Operations on the Eye. 
On Bandaging, (two courses). 

Theoretical and practical Midwifery, (eight courses). 
Clinical Lectures and Exercises in the various Hospitals of 

Berlin, (thirteen courses). 
Forensic Medicine, (tliree courses). 
Diseases of Animals, (two courses). 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Critical Introduction to Modem Philosophy. 

Philosophical Problems, with the Mode of Solution. 

General View of PhUosophy. 

Logic, (seven courses). 

Philosophy of Mythology, (von Schelling). 

Ethics and Law of Nature. 

Anthropology, (three courses). 

Psychology, (four courses). 

Metaphysics and Philosophy of Religion. 

The Being of a God. 

Philosophy of Ecclesiastical History. 

History of Philosophy, (four courses). 

Philosophy of History, (three courses). 

Philosophy of Literature. 

Philosophical Oonversatorium. 

Ethics of Aristotle. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra, (two courses). 

Theory of Numbers. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, (four courses). 

Application of Differential Calculus to Geometry. 

Analytical Dynamics. 

Conic Sections. 

Greometry and Trigonometry, (three courses). 

Natural Philosophy. 

General History of Physics amd Chemistry. 

Cohesion of Bodies. 

Optics with Experiments. 

Physics with Experiments, (four courses). 

Meteorology. 

Introduction to Medical Climatology. 

General Geognosy, (two courses). 

Experimental Chemistry, (two courses). 

R 2 
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Animftl and Y^getaUe Chcmirtiy, (Fkjiodboin and 

Zoochemia). 
Chemical compoeition of the Eaitli'a Softee. 
Unorgaiiic Phamiacj. 
Technical Chemiatrj. 
Sicechionietry (mdimenta of Cbendatry), and geneial 

Chemistiy. 
Hjrlognosf, (de materia morbomm). 
Aatronomjy (Encke). 
Zoology, (two connes). 
Natural Hiatorj of EchinodennL 
Natunl Hiatoiy of Medicuoal Anim^«^ (Amieitliiere). 
Conchyliology. 
Entomology. 
Botany, (two connes). 
Mineralogj, (two connes). 
Ciystallographj. 
Geology. 
Ohemicaly Zoological, Mineralogical, and FhjDcal ezerdaes 

and convenatoria, (five). 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, &c 

General riew of Political Economj with Finance. 

Police. 

History of varions systems of National Economy. 

National Economy, (three courses). 

Finance. 

Statistics of Prussian States. 

History of the Constitution and Government of the Euro- 
pean States, (von Raumer) (two courses). 

Horticulture, Agriculture, rearing of Domestic Aninmlg^ 
with especial reference to the growing of Wool, (three 
courses). 

Chemistry applied to Manufactures. 

Mechanical Technology. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Ancient History. 

History of Greece. 

History of Rome. 

Chronology of the Egyptians. 

History of Middle Ages. 

Historical Literature of Middle Ages. 

German History^ (two courses). 

History of Prussian States. 

Territorial History of Prussia. 

History of England in 17th century. 

History of the latest period from middle of 18th century, 

(Ranke). 
Historical Exercises. 
General description of the Earth. 
Geography of Ancient Palestine. 
Greography of Ancient Greece. 
Topography of Ancient Athens. 

PRINCIPLES AND HISTORY OF ART. 

Esthetics, (two courses). 

A view of the History of the Fine Arts since the French 

Reyolution. 
History of Painting from 6th to 18th century. 
Select Old Coins. 

Roman History illustrated by ancient coins. 
History of the Coinage of Germany. 
Importance of Ancient Coins to the study of Mythology. 
History of the Prussian Coat of Arms. 
Numismatic and Heraldic exercises. 
Antiquities of Art, from Ottfried MiUler*s *^ Handbueh,** 
Select Antique G«ms. 
Archaeological exercises. 
Comparative representation of the most celebrated Poems 

in all languages. 
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FhOotophy of Andent Art. 

"" The Faust'' of GeOie. 

GTinnasia and OiduBBtra of the Greeks in oonnectioa with 

their public life. 
Practical eaceraaes in Bhetoria 
Conzae of Mnaical Composition. 

FHIL0L06T. 

Histoiy of Greek Literaturey (Bdekfa). 

Greek and Roman Drama. 

Boman Antiquities, (Zmnpt). 

Mythology of Greeks and Romans. 

lAtin Grammar, (two conrses). 

^schyli ** Agamemnon.** 

iEschyU ** Ghoephorae" and *^ Eomenides." 

Demosthenes ^ do Coronay" (B5ckh). 

Isocrates. 

The ^Trinmnmns'* of Flaatns, and the ^Andria*' of 

Terence. 
The ^ MensBchmi" of Fhiatiis. 
Satires of Persins, (Zompt). 
Annals of Tacitns. 

Literary History of Middle Ages, and Modem Times. 
History of Ancient and Middle German Poetry. 
Scandinavian Mythology. 

Godfrey of Strashnrg's Poem ^ Tristan and Isolde.** 
Hartman's Poem ^ Erek ;" with an introdnction to the 

British Mythology, (W. Grimm). 
Moreto's Comedy ; ^ El desdm con el desden." 
Dante's " Divina Commedia.*' 
Modem Greek Language. 
Slavic Antiquities, historical and literary. 
Modern Polish Poetry. 
Sanscrit Grammar, (Bopp). 
Select Episodes of the ^ Mah^ l^arata," (Bopp). 
Sanscrit and Pr&krit Languages. 
Hebrew Granmiar. 



APPENDIX. 189 

History of Oriental literature. 
Arabio Grammar. 
Elements of C^rgian Language. 
Chinese literature. 
Chinese Grammar. 
Elements of Turkish. 
English Language. 
French — 

Italian 

Spanish 

Fencing^ Riding, Dancing, and Posture Masters lure also 
attached to the university. 
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NBW WORKS. 

VALPY'S VIRGIL, IMPROVED BY PYCROFT: WITH 
MARGINAL REFERENCES. 

The .Sneid , Georgics, and Bncollca of Virgil : with Marginal Referencea, and conclM 
Notes from Wagner, Herne, and Anthon. Edited, from the Text of Wagner, by 
the Rer. Jaa. P;croft, B.A. rep. 8to. 7a. 6d. bonnd ; witiiout Notes, 3s. 6d. bouna. 
"»' The advantage of marginal references in studring an author is too obrious 
to reatiire a lengthened argument in its favour. This principle, which has been 
fonna so invaluable in the study of the Holy Scriptures, is now for the first time 
applied to a school edition of a Classic writer. It is proposed to publish editions 
of other Classics on the same plan. 

ZUMPT'S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 

Translated, and adapted for English Schools, by Dr. L. Schmltz, Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh, Tnmslator of Zumpt's laiger ** Latm Grammar ;" 
wiu) the concurrence of Fror. Zumpt. 12ma [Nearly ready. 

THE DEBATER : 

A new Theonr of the Art of Speaking ; being a series of complete Debates, 
Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion : with ample References to the 
best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frederic Rowton, 
Lecturer on General Literature. Fep. SVo. 6s. cloth. 

THE NEW SPEAKER AND HOLIDAY TASK-BOOK. 

Selected from Classical Greek. Latin, and English Writers: — Demosthenes, 
Thueydidcs, Homer, Sophocles, CScero, LlVv, Virgil, Liucretius, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Burke, Bacon, Ac. By the Rer. W. Sewelf, B.D. 12mo. [Nearly ready. 

THE MODERN POETICAL SPEAKER : 

A Collection of IHeces adapted (br Recitation, careftilly selected fhnn the English 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Bj Mrs. Palliser. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

THE LADIES' COMPLETE ARITHMETICIAN ; 

Or, Conversational Arithmetic. In which all the Rules are explained in Easy and 
Familiar Language. To which is added, a short History of the Coinage j with 
Tables of the weights and Measures of the Ancients. For the use of uidies' 
Schools and privateFamilies. By Mrs. Henry Ayre's. Sd Edit. 13mo. [Ready. 
*," A Key to this work is just ready. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 

Br James Eoeleston, B.A. Head Master of Sutton OoldfieM Grammar School. 8ro. 
with numerous Engravings on Wood. [In the press. 

A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY : 

Designed for the use of Schools and Students in Theology, whether preparing for 
Univenity or Episcopal Examination. Br the Rev. W. T. Wilkinson, A.M. 
Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. Fcp. 8vo. [In the press. 

ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS : 

Sive, Florileginm e Lnsibus Poetieis diversorum Oxoniensinm Greets et Latiais. 
Decerpstt GulielmoaX&w^, A.M. Alis ChrUti Alumnus. Sro. 14s. doth.. . ■ 
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MISSftS. LONOMAN AND CO.'t 



ELCMCNTARY CREEK WORKS, LEXICONS, 
CRAMMARS, ETC. 

Kuhner's Elementary Greek Grammar. 

▲b EldncnUrr Onunmar of the Greek Language. Bt Dr. Raphael Kfihaer, 
Co- Rector ofthe LToewn at Hanorer. Traaalated by J. H. Millard, St. John's 
CollMe, Cambridge ; late Second Claaelcal Maater at Mill HiU Oraminar School. 
8ve. M. cloth. 

Qaestions on Wordsworth's Greek Grammar. 

EsaminatiOB Qaaationa on the Qtmem Oranmatica Rodimenta. In nawn 
Schdamm. Bt CnARtxa ExoudMW, Maater of the Epiaoqtal School, 
Haddington. Isno. Si. 6d. cloth. 

Brasse's Greek Gradus. 

▲ Greek Ondns : or, a Oreek, Latin, and BngHiih Proeodial LezSeoa: contamlng 
the Interpretanm, In Latin and EngMeh, e?all wofda which oocor in the Greek 
Poete, froiB the Earliest Period totte time of Ptolemy Philade^us : with the 
Qnantitjr of the Syllables TeriAed by Authorities : and combining the advantana 
of a Lesic<n of the Greek Poefei and a Greek Gradns. By the late Rer. Dr. 
Badass. To which is added, a Synopais of the Onek Metres, by the Rer. J. R. 
Mi^or, D.D. Sd Edition, rovleed by the Rev. P. B. J. Valpy, MA. 8to. 
Itedoth. 

Giles's Greek and English Lexicon. 

▲ Lexicon of the Greek Langnage, fior the nee of Collena and Kehooia : omt 
—1. A Greek-English Lexicon, oomblniMt the adVanfeigee of an Alfbal 
and DeriTatJTe Arrangement ; ». An Ei^fflh-Greek Lexicon, mgre 



any that haa ever yet uwieared. To wfaieh Is prefixed, a concise Grammar of 4w 
Greek Language. By the Rer. J. A. Oiua, LL.D. 2d Edlt.8vo. 21b. clolh. 






The English-Gfcek Lexloon, separatdy. Ts. 6d. doth. 



Pycroft's Greek Grammar Practice. 



Ut Three Parts : 1. L eeeo n s in Yoeabulary, Nonns, AtUectiTCS. and Yerbe In 
Grammatical order ; S. Greek, made oat of each colnmn for translation ; 
B. English of the eaac ft>r retranslation. By the Rer. Jaicxs Prcxorr, BJk. 
llmo. Ss. 6d. doth. 

Moody's Eton Greek Grammar in English. 

The New Eton Greek Grammar : with the Marks of Acoei^ and the Qnantity of 
the Tonnlt : 11^^»^^«'^»g the Eton Greek Grammar In "RngHah : the Sjntax and 
Proeody ae naed at Eton ; also, the Analogy between the Greek and Latin Lan- 
gnages; Introductory Exerdaea and Lessons : with nnmeroos Additions to Ham 
text llie whole being accompanied by Practical and Philosophical Notss. By 
the Rer. Ci.axxiiT Moodt, A.M. Sd Edition, Umo. 4a. doto. 

Valpy's Greek Grammar. 

The raements of Greek Grammar: with Motes. By R. Ykvn,li.'D. Now Edit. 
8to. 6a. 6d. boards ; bound, 7s. 6d. 

Valpv's Greek Delectus, and Key. 

Deloctas Sententiarum Gr«camm, ad usum Tinmum aeeommodatna: cum 
Notulis et Lexico. Auetove R. Yai.pt, D.D. Editio Nora, eademque aucta et 
emendata, 12mo 4s. doth. 

Kit to the aboTe, being a LUeral Translation into BB^iah, ISmo. Ss. 6d. aowod. 

Valpy's Second Greek Delectus. 

SeaondOfeek Delectus ; or. New Analects Minora: intended to bo read in Schools 
between Dr. Yalpy's Gmek Ddectos and the TUrd Greek Delectos: with 
English Notes, and a copious Greek and English Lexicon. By the Rer. 
F. E. J. Yaltt, M.A. Sd Edition, 8to. 9s. 6d. bound. 

Valpy's Third Greek Delectus. 

TheTrtkird Gioek Delectos ; or. New Analeeta Minora : with BMlish Notes. In 
TwoParU. By the Rer. F. E. J. Yawt, M.A. 8vo Us. 6d. bound. 

*•* The Parts may be had separately. 

Part 1. PROSE. 8to. 8e. 6d. bound. — Paut 2. POETRY. Sro. 9a. 6d. bound. 



STANDARD VDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



Valpy's Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Grade Exerelttt; beiag aa Introduction to Graek Compositton, itaAbag ttue 
ftodent flrom the Elements of Grammar to the hteber parts of Syntax, and 
reftartfaff the Greek of the words to a Lexicon at ine end : with Specimens of 
the Grew Dialects, and the Critical Canons of Dawes and Porson. 4th Edition, 
with many Additions and Correctimis. B7 the Rer. F. E. J. yA.LPi, lf.A» 
ISmo. 6s. Ad. cloth. 

Kbt, 12mo. Ss. 6d. sewed. 

Neilson's Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Oredi Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipsis, Dialects, Prosody, and Metaphrasis. To 
wliich is prefixed, a concise but comprehensive Syntax; with Observations on 
some Idioms of the Greek Language. By the Rev. W. Nulbom, D.D. New 
Edition, 8vo. 6s. boards.^KxT, He. boards. 

Howard's Introductory Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Introduetof y Greek Exercises to those of Huntingfbrd, Dunbar, Neilson, and 
otiiers ; arranged under Models, to assist the learner: with Exercises on the 
different Tenses of Verbs, extracted from the Table or Picture of Cebes. By 
M. How^BO. New Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. clothe— Kxt, 13mo. 2b. 6d. doth. 

Dr. Major's Greek Vocabulary. 

Greek Yocabulary ; «r, Exerdaes on the Deelinabl* Parts of Speedi. By the 
Rev. J. R. MA^roB, D.D. Sd Edition, 12ino. 2b. 6d. doth. 

Collectanea Greeca Majora : 

Ad nsum Academlca Juventutis aoconunodatv. Com Notis Philologids, quas 
^artim coUerit. partim scripsit Amoaba,b Daubl, A.M. New Editions. 
). £1. I4s. 6d. bound. 

4th Edition. 8vo. 



I vols 8vo. £1. I4s. 6d. bonn< 
Yol. 1. Excerpta ex Yariis Oratlonls Solut» Seriptcnibus 

9b. 6d. bound. 
Yol. 2. Exeerpto ex YarUs PoStis. 6th Edition. 

Tatb. 8vo. lis. bound. 
Yol. 3. Excerpta ex duobusprindpibusOratoribuset Yariis PoStls. 

evo. 14a. bound. 



Edited by the Rev. Camom 
New Edit. 



Dr. Major's Guide to the Greek Tragedians. 

A Guide to the Reading of the Greek Tragedians : being a series of articles on the 
Greek Drama, Greek Metres, and Canons of Cntidsm. Collected and arranged 
bj the Rev. J, R. Majok, D.D. 9d Edition, enlarged, 8to. 9s. doth. 



The Rev. /. Seager'e Translationg, 



Bos on the GreekEllipsis. 

ProfiMSor SchKffer's Edition, with 
Notes. 8vo . 9s. 6d. boards. 

Hermann's Elements of 

the Doctrine of Metres. 6vo. 8b. 6d. 
boardB. 

Hoogeveen on the Greek 

PartSes. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 



Maittaire on the Greek 

Dialects. From the Edition of 
Stnnius. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Viger on the Greek 

Idioms. Abridged and translated 
into English, mnn Professor Her- 
mann's last Edition, with Oricnnal 
Notes. 2d Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 



*,* Tlie above Five Works may be had in 2 vols. 8vo. £3. 2s. doth. 

Dr. Smithers' Classical Student's Manual. 

The Claasieal Student's Manual ; containing an Index to everv Page, Section, 
and Note, in Matthia's Greek Grammar— Hermann's Annotations to Ytger 
on Idioms— Bos on Ellipses— Hoogeveen on the Particles— and Kuster en 
the Middle Yerb ; in which Thucydides, Herodotus, iEschylus, Sophocles, 
Pindar, Homer's Iliad, Xenophon's Anabasis, and the four Plays of Euripides, 
edited by Profisssor Parson, are illustrated with Philolosical and Explanatory 
Observations by the Rev. W. Collixb Sxithbm, A.M. Ph.D. Sd Edition, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. doth. 
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LATIN WORKS, DICTIONARlEt, CRAIiMARS, ETC 

Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon. 



▲ Coptou EaclMh-L«tin LexiMi, oompikd from the bMl Sovcec By the Rer. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. Aathor oT*' A Complete Lataa-Ea^lMh Dietienarr/* ftc. ; 
awl the RcT. T. Kercbeirer Anoid, M.i. Rector of Ljadtm, and late Fellow 
of Trinity CoUeffC, Cambridge, Aathor of *' A Practical iBtrodaetkm to Latin 
Pme CompoMtkm," *e. 6to. iln the preaa. 

Riddle's Latin Dictionary. 

A Complcta LatiB-Ea^iah and BB|^-Lalfai DIetiaaary. For ttie «ae of Od- 
lMMaad8ehoolarTramtheb«rtMwcaa,diiefl7GcnnaB. By ttieRer. J.E. 
RiDDU, 1I.A. or M. Edmud HaO, Ozted. 4th EditM^ corrcctnl aad 
•Blaigod, (No. Bla. H. doCh. 

o.-.^*.! /TheEiicUah-I«tiBDieth»at7,10a.U.clolh. 
"*l>*™*"7 1 The L^-Eagliah Dictionary, £1. la. dolfa. 

Riddle's Yonng Scholar's Latin Dictionary. 

TheTooac Scholar** Lattn-Entfiah and Ea^ldi-Latin Dictionary; heinc Mr. 
Riddle's Ahrldgnent of Ualarm IMetioaary. 4thEditian, corrected and 
•Blarfod, aqnara IZmo. Ua. bowu. 

8Mi*M«<tU / The Latin-EBgUah Dictionary, 7a. bound. 
^**"^*^ \ The Englieh-Latin Dietionary, Ss. ad. boond. 

Riddle's Diamond Latin-English Dictionary. 

A Diamond Latin-EnfUsh Dictionary. A Gnide to the Meaning, Quality, and 
rMit Acoentnation of Latin Claasical Words. By the Rer. J. B. Rddix, M Jk. 
Mew Edition, royal S2nio. 4a. bound. 

A Grammar of the Latin Langnage. 

Bj C. O. ZvuTTf Ph. D. Profeaaor in the UniTersity of Berlin, and Member 
or the Royal Aeademr of Berlin. Translated firom the Mh Edition of the 
original, and adapted for the nae of English stndents, by L. Scrntin, Ph. D. 
Rector of the H%h School of Bdinborgfa; with Additions and Cocrectiona, 
eonrnranicated by the Author. 8to. 14s. cloth. 
*," Znmpt's School Grammar of the Latin Langnage, translated and adapted 
for English Schools by Dr. Schkits, Is nearly ready. 

Pvcroft's Latin Grammar Practice. 

Latin Grammar Practice : I. Lessons in Yocabnlary. Noons, Adiectives, and 
Verba, in Orammatioal Order; 2. Latin, made oat of each colnmn, for Trana- 
lation; 8. English of the same, for Re-translation. By the Rer. JAVsa 
Pioxorr, B.A. 12mo. as. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Latin Grammar. 

The Elemanta of Latin Grammar: with Notes. By R. Ylltt, D.D. Now 
Edition, with nomerovs Additions and Corrections, iSmo. Ss. 6d. bound. 

Dr. Kennedy's Latin Grammar. 

Latina GrammaUca Curriculum; or, a ProgrMsire Grammar of the Latin 
Language, for the use of all Classes in Schools. By Rer. B . H. KnmxoT, D.D. 
Head Bustar of Shrewsbury School. 3d Edition. ISmo. 4s. 6d. doth. 

Moody's Eton Latin Grammar in English. 

The New Eton Latin Grammar, wit^ the Marks of Quantity and the Rules of 
Accent; eontftisung the Eton Latin Grammar as used at £ton, and its Trans- 
lation into English : with Notes and copious Additions. By Rer. Cuxxxt 
MooOT, M.A77th Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Eton Ldtin Accidence : with Additions and Notes. New Edition, 12mo. la. 

Graham's First Steps to Latin Writing. 

First Steps to Latin Writfaig : intended as a Practical Illustration of the Latin 
Accidence. To which are added, Examples on the principal Rules of Syntax. 
By G. F. Geaxav. td Edition, considerably enlarged, l&ao. 4s. doth. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, and Key. 

Delectus Sententiarum et Historiarnm ; ad usum Tironum accommodatus: cum 
Notulis et Lexico. Auctore R. Yalft, D.D. New Edition, with Explana- 
tions and Directions ; and a Dictionary, in which the Genders of Nouns, and 
the principal parts of Verbs, are inserted. 12mo. 2s. 6d. doth. 

Kbt; being a Literal Translation. Bt a Pritaib TxACHKn. New Edition, 
eareftUlj revised, and adapted to the alterations in tiie new edition of the text, 
by W. R. Bdrdan, 12mo. 3s. 4d. cloth. 



STANDARD BDHCATIONAL WORKS. 



Valpy*s Second Latin Delectus. 

The Second Latin Delectus; designed to be read in Schools afler the Latin 
Delectus, and before the Analecta Latina Minora: with EngU^ Notes. By 
the ReT. F. E. J. Valpt, M.A. 2d Edition, 8to. 6s. bound. 

Valpy's First Latin Exercises. 

First Exercises on the principal Rules of Grammar, to be translated into Latin: 
with familiar Explanations, fij the late Rev. R. Yaltt, D.D. New Edition, 
with many Additions, 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Second Latin Exercises. 

Second Latin Exercises ; applicable to every Grammar, and intended as an Intro- 
duction to Valpy's "Elegantin Latinn." By the Rev. E.yia.FT, B.D. 
6th Edit. lamo. is. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Latin Vocabulary. 

A New Latin Vocabulary ; adapted to the best Latin Grammars : with Tables of 
Numeral Letters, English and Latin Abbreviations, and the Value of Roman 
and Grecian Coins. By R. Va.i^t, D.D. 11th Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 

Valpy's Elegantise Latin«, and Key. 

Elegantia Latina ; or. Rules and Exercises illustrative of Elegant Latin Style : 
intended for the use of the Middle and Higher Classes of Grammar Schools. 
With the Original Latin of the most difflcult Phrases. By Rev. E. V AX.rr, B.D. 
late Master of Norwich School. 11th Edition, corrected, 12mo. 4a. 6d. cloth. 

K>T, being the Original Passages, which have been translated into English, to 
serve as Kzamples and Exercises in the above. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Valpy's Latin Dialogues. 

CoUeoted from the beat Luin Writers, for the use of Schools, as well as of 
Private Students. 7th edit. 12mo. as. 6d. cloth. 

Butler's Praxis, and Key. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions : being an attempt to illustrate their Origin , 
Signification, and Government, in the way of Exercise. By the late Biuiop 
BuTLBK. 6tn Edition, 8vo. 60. 6d. boards.— Est, 6s. boards. 

An Introduction to the Composition of Latin Verse ; 

containhag Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, 
and Opinions, mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the 
principal Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late Christopbbr Rapier, 
A.B. 2d Edition, carefully revised by Tboxab Kbrcbrtkr Armou), M.A. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.— Kbt, 2b. 6d. sewed. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises. 

Introductory Latin Exercises to those of Clarke, Ellis, Turner, and others : 
designed tor the Younger Classes. By NathamuUi Howard. A New Sedition, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. doth. 

Howard's Latin Exercises extended. 

Latin Exercises Extended ; or, a Series of Latin Exercises, selected iVom the best 
Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules of Syntax, particularly in the Eton 
Grammar. To which are added , English Examples to be translated into Latin, 
immediately under the same rule. Arranged under Models. By Nathahibl 
Howard. New Edition. 12mo. Ss. 6d. clothe— Kbt, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Bradley's Exercises, &c. on Latin Grammar. 

Series of Exercises and Questions; adapted to the best Latin Grammars, and 
designed as a Guide to Parsing, and an Introduction to the Exercises of Valpy, 
Turner, Clarke, Ellis, Ac. ac. By the Rev. C. BradlBt. 4th Edition. 
I2mo. 28. 6d. bound. 

Bradley's Latin Prosody, and Key. 

Exercises in Latin Prosody and Versification. 8tli Edition, with an Appendix on 
Lyric and Dramatic Measures, 12mo. 3s. 6d.cloth.— Kbt, 12mo. as. 6d. 

The London Vocabulary, English and Latin ; 

designed for the Use of Schools. By Js. Gbbbn wood. Revised and arranged 
systematically, to advance the learner in scientific as well as verbal knowledge. 
By N. Howard. New Edition. 16mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 



Ben's Ladn Tettament. 
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COmONt OP QRISK CiAStIC AlffHOM. 

Yalpy'f Homer. 

namurt tllmi, ea»pbU ; Sogliih VoIh. nd QmtM 
TavtorHcrac By 11m Bcv. B. Taktt. BJ>. Irtt ] 
Mb Sdltfan.0iro. Ua. 6d. beaad^TatOBlj.Mk I 




MaWs Eoripides. 

lwipU«. rromllMTcst,ndwilliaT 
fcipplw— t, of Ponon; Critteal aad 
■ ■la rt t d : UaatomtiaBs nd Tiiieiin fcct 




•jroflpatoorMrtriealSyrtHM. ByDr.MAJoa. SraLl 
*•* TiMFlTtFlafaMpsnMjypriecfB. 

Barges'B JBschjIus. 

iBawflas— Hm Pitoithew : TjuiUk Hotev.Ai 
C«iIc«t,OMBbfiilfle. SdBdftioa,pwtevo.ta. 

Linwood's Sophocles. 

Sofbecik Tiagiadte •aptntHcs. Bcccnndi ct brevi 
O. Lawoon, M.A. JBdkChHati ^pod OaoiicBac* 

Brasse'B Sophocles. 

SMhoclM^comp^. FMBtlMTest of RenttBB.Srfcrdt. ««.;«»& origfaal 

Ei^laaatorjr Eai^h Kotet, QonUoiu. and ladieat. Bj Dr. BwLAamm, Mr. 

BoBSM, aad Bcr. F. Yaitt. S vol*, poet Sro. 9I«. doth. 

*a* The Seven PUyv wpantely, prioa fia. i 

Balfour's Xenophon's Anabasis. 

The Anabaaia of Xenophoa. ChieflT aecotdiu to Uie Text of 
With Esplaaatorjr NoCca, md nhuteatioiia of i< 
lodesaa, and Ezaniiuition doeatiooa. By F. C. B. 
LL.D. dthEditkm. PoatSTO. 8*. 6d. boaida. 

Hickie's Xenophon's MemorafaQta. 

The MenumbaU of Acnophoa : tritfa Nolaa,CNritical and Ez^aoatory. Cram Che 
beat Conuncntatora, aad bv Ibe EdUor ; QaeaUoaa for EzamiaatiOB ; and 
ladieea. By D. B. Hlona, IXJI. Poet 8to. tim. tte pecaa. 

Barker's Xenqphon's Cyropsdia. 

The Cyropttdia af Xenophon. CUafly from the text of Diadorf. With Noiea, 
Critfrafaad Explaaatory,from DfaidOrf,Fiaher,HntchinaoB2Foapo,SchBeider, 
mvbt.aadotheracbolafa,aceoamaaied by the editor'a. With BxaaiiaatioB 
^ — ^— ,, aad Indicea. By E. H . Baaxaa. Poat Sro. 9a. 6d. bda. 
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Stocker's Herodotus. 

Harodotna; eoatafailaa the CoatiBaoaa Hiatory aloae of the Petaiaa Wan: 
with Eagliah Notea. By the Ber. C. W. S«oCKxa,p.D.yiee-Priacipal«f 



St. Albaa'a HaU, Oxford. NewEditkm. 

Barker's Demosthenes. 



2 Tola. poatSro. 18a. doth. 



Demoatheaea— Oratio Philipmea I., Olyafhiaea I. II. aad III., Da Pace. JEadilaea 
contra Demoatheaem, De Corona. With Enaliah Notea. By E. H. BAXXsa. 
Sd Edit, poat 8to. 8a. M. boaida. 



Dakins' Greek Testament. 

Nomm Teatamentnm Grccam. jnxta exemplar Weatenii Glasgue impreaaum. 
Aecednnt Prolegomena in Eraneelia, in Acta et Epiatolaa Apoatoloram. 
Cnraote G. W. Dakims, S.T.P. et liL.D. Editio nova, aocorate I mpreaa a et 
reeenatta. 12mo. 6a. bound. 



tTAWOARD BDUOATIONAL WORKS. 



EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS. 

Valpy's Virgil, with Marginal References by Pycroft. 

The Mo^df Chporgics, and Bucolics of Yirsil : with Marginal Referenoea, and 
coaciM Note! from wafpicr, HayiM.aafl Anthon. Edited<from tbe Test of 
W^pMr,1nr the Rer Jas. Ptcboit, B.A. Trin. OoU. Oxford. Fcp. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
bowtd ; without Notes, Ss. 6d. bound. r vide page 1. 

Valpy's Virgil.— (The Original Edition.) 

p. Virgilii lIaro& BucoUca, Oeorglca, £neb. Aocednnt, in gratJ»m Juventutls . 
Nota quadam Anglice scriptiB. Edited by A. J. Yalpt, M.A. New Edition, 
18nu>. 78. M. boundL— The Tbxt only. New Edition, 8s. M. bound. 

Bradley's Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

Ovidii l^etamorphoses ; in uaum Schotamm eicerptA ; quibua aceedunt Notuln 
Anclica et Qnastiones. Studio C. Bbadlxt, A.|a. Editio Nona, 12nio. 
UTid. cloth. 



Valpy's Ovid's Epistles and Tibullus. 

Electa ex Oridio et Tibnllo : cum Notis AnKlieis. By the Rer. P. E. J. Yaut, 
M.A. Master of Buiton-on-Trent SchooL 4th Edition, 12mo. 4s. M. doth. 

Bradley's Pheedrus. 

PhKdri Fabnla; in nsum Seholanim expurgata: quibus aeeednnt Notnlae 
AnglicaeetQuKStumes. StndioC.BBAi>iAT,A.M. Editio Nona, 18mo.as.6d.cl. 

P. Terentii Afri Comcediee Sex, 

Ex Editione Tb. Pup. Ood. Rxdihaju>t. With Explanatory Notes, by 
D. B. BiCKiB, LI«.D. 2d Edition. 18mo. with Portrait, 9s. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Juvenal and Persius. 

. Juvanalis et Persii Flacd Satira. Ex edd. Rupertl et Koenig expur 

tuadam Anglica scripta. 
. el.— Tbxt only, 3s. cl. 



^'alpy's 

Dscuni J. I 

Bta. Aoeednnt, in gratiam Jnventntis, Nota 
ited by A. J. YALrT,^.A. Sd Edit. 12mo. 6s. 



Valpy's Horace. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Opera. Ad fldem optimorum exemplarinm eastlgata ; cum 
Notnlis Anglids. Edited by A. J. Yatpt, M.A. New Edition, ISmo. 6s. bd. 

Tne same, without Notes. New Edition, 8s. M. bound. 

"•* The objectionable odes and passages have been expunged. 

The Rev. Canon Tate's Edition of Horace. 

Horatins Restitntns ; or, the Books of Hoiace arranged in Chvonelogical 
Order, according to the Scheme of Dr Bentley, fW>m the Text of Gesner, cor- 
rected and Improred : with a Preliminary Disst^rtation, rery mnch enlarged, 
on the Chronology of the W<»-ks, on the Localities, and on the Life ana 
Character of that Teet By Javbs Tatb, M.A. 2d edition, to which is now 
added, an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Barker's Tacitus — Germany and Agricola. 

The Germany of C. C. Tacitus, from nssow's Text; and the Agricola, from 
Brotier'sT^xt: with Critical and Philological Remarks, partly original and 



partly collected. By E. H. Barkbx, late of Trini^ Ccdlege, CaabrUge. 
Edition, lerised, Umo. 6s. 6d. doth. 



0th 



Valpy's Tacitus, with English Notes. 

C. Comelii Taciti Opera. Prom the Text of Brotier ; with his Explanatory 
Notes, translated into English. ByA.J.YAZ.rT,M.A. 8 vols. poetSro. 24s. bds. 

C. Crispi Sallustti Opera. 

Wieh an English Commentary, and Geogr^hical and Historical Indexes. 
CHAU.B8 AxTHOK, LL J). New Edition. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

C. Julii Ceesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 

Ex recensions Fn. Oudbmhoxpii. With Explanatory Notes, and Historical, 
Geognphkal, and Arehaological Indexes. By Chau.bs Aimon, LL.D. 



New Edition. 12mo. 4b. 6d. 



_ 



Ks rteoMiOM Jo. Aoo. Ebxbsti. With an EiigU«h CommeBtary. and 

Bj CiifT.Ba Anthok, LL JX 



8 MBSSmv. LOMOMAN AMD CO.'s 

M. TuUii Cioeronis Orationes Selectae. 

ts rteoMiOD* Jo. Aoo. Ebxbsti. Witt 
Historical, Gsographicaly and Lsgal Indc: 
Msw BditioB. 12bm>. 6s. oloth. 

Barker's Cicero de Amicitia, &c. 

Cicsro's Cato UiAm^ aad Laliw : with baglish Bxptanatory and Philological 
Notss: and with an English Essay on tha Bsspsct paid to Old Age b; the 
EgyptianB . the Penians ,the Spartans, the Oracks, and the Bomans. Bt the 
iSe E. H. BABJum, Esq. of Tkbittj Gollsge, Oamhiidgc. aifa Edition, ISmo. 
Is. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Cicero's Offices. 

M. Tvllii Cioeronis de Ofllciis Libri Tres. Aceedont, in usnm Javentutis, Nota 
qoadam AngUca scripts. Edited by A. J. Yaltt, M.A. Bditio Qninta, 
aocta et ensendata, 12mo. 6s. 6d. doth. 

Valpy's Cicero's Twelve Orations. 

Twdve Select Orations of M. TuUlns Cicero. From the Test of Jo. Casp. 
OreUins; with English Notes. Edited by A. J. Vai.pt, M.A. 8d Edition, 
post 8to. 7s. 6d. boards 

Bradley's Cornelius Nepos. 

Comelii Nepotis Vita ExoeUsntiiun Imperatonun: qvlbus aceedont Notoks 
AngUcaetQuBstiones. StndioC.BnADi.BT, A.M. EditioOctaTa,18ino.8s.6d.d. 

Bradley's Eutropius. 

Entropii Historia Romana Libri Septem : qnibns aoeednnt Notola Aniriica et 
QnsBstiones. Studio C. Bbadlbt, A.M. Editio DaodcciBui,Umo.as.£l. cloth. 

Hickie's Livy. 

Tie First FiTe B ' 
tion Questions. 

Fasciculus Primus Historiee Britannicee. 

The First Chapter of ths History of England, selected from the Writings of 
Casar and Tacitns. To which are sddM, Explanatory Notes for ths use of 
Schools. By W. Drakb, M.A. 12mo. Se. 6d. clotb. 



WORKS BY THE REV. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. f,SJK, 

Bloomfield's New Greek Vocabulary. 

Lexilogns Scholaattcns ; or, a Greek and English Vocabnlary on a new and 
improved plan : comprising all the Primitives, with some select DerivattTes ; 
ana presenting a brief Epitome in outline of tne Greek Language. 18mo. Ss. 
clotb. » 

Bloomfield's Epitome of the Greek Gospels. 

'^rpitome Evangdica; being Selections from the Four Greek Go 
Claris snd Grammatical Notes. Intended as a Companion to Che Author's 



The First FIts Books of Livy: with Enslish Explanatory Notes, and Eiamlna- 
. By D. B. HxcxiB, LL.D. 2d Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 



Epitome Evangdica; being Selections from the Four Greek Gospels: with a 
Claris snd Grammatical Notes. Intended as a Companion to the Author's 
" Lexilogus Scholasticns," and as an Introduction to his " College snd School 
Greek Testament." 18mo. 4s. cloth. 

Bloomfield's Greek Lexicon to the New Testament. 

Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament; especially adapted to the 
use of Colleges snd the higher Classes in the Public Schools, but ako intended 
as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 2d Edition, greatly 
enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament. 

The Greek Testament: wiQibrief English Notes, Philological and Explanatory. 
Especiallv formed for the use of Colleges and the Public Schools, but dso 
adapted for general purposes, where a larger work is not requisite. 4th 
Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 12mo. 10s. 6d. clcih. 

Bloomfield*s Greek Testament. 

The Greek Testament : with copious English Notes, Critical, PliilologiGal, and 
Explanatory. 6th Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Map of Palwtane, £2, cloth. 



STANDARD KDUCATIONAl. WORKS. 



Bloomfield's Greek Thucydides. 

The History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides. A New Recension of 
the Text ; with a carerally amended Pnnctoation ; and copious Notes, Critical. 
Philological, and Explanatory ; almost entirely original, but partly selected 
and arranged from the best Expositors, and formine a continuous Commen- 
tary : accompanied with full Indices, ooth of Greek Words and Phrases ex- 
plained, and mattem discusBed in tne Notes. 8 vols. 8vo. with Maps and 
Flans, 38s. cloth. 

Bloomfield's Translation of Thucydides. 

The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Thvctdidxs. Newly translated 
into English, and accompanied with very copious Notes. Philological and 
Explaniuory, Historical and Geographical ; wiui Maps and Plates. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£2. ds. boards. 



HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, AND MYTHOLOGY. 

Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, abridged 

For Public and Private Schools of both Sexes. By the late E. H. B^sKZR.Tri- 
nlty College, Cambridge. A New Edition, revised and corrected throughout. 
By J. Cavyim. 8to. 128. bound. 

Blair's Chronological and Historical Tables. 

From the Creation to the Present Thne: with Additions and Corrections from 
the most Authentic Writers : including the Computation of St. Paul, as con- 
nectine the Period from the Exode to the Temple. Under the superintendence 
of Sir Henri Elus, K.H. Principal Librarian of the British Museum. Imp. 
8to. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

Mangnall'S Questions.— The Onl-v GEinriMBAirD CoMFLZTB Editioh. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, for the Use of Toung People ; with a 

Selection of British and General Biography, &c.&e. Bt R. Mam omall. New 

Edition, with the Author's last Corrections, and other very considerable 

Additions and Improvements. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Corner's Sequel to Mangnali's Questions. 

Questions on the History of Europe : a Sequel to Mangnali's Historica Ques- 
tions ; con)pri3ing Questions on tiie History of the Nations of Continental 
Europe not cbmprehended in Uiat work. By Julia. Co&nbr. New Edition, 
12mo. 5s. bound. 

Knapp's Universal History. 

An Al>ndgment of Universal Hi8tory,adapted to the Use of Families and Schools ; 
with appropriate Questions at toe end of each Section. By the Rev. H. J. 
Km AFP, M.A. New Edition, with the series of events brought down to the 
present time. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Hort's Pantheon. 

The New Pantheon; or, an Introduction to the Mythology of the Ancients, in 
Question and Answer : compiled for the Use of Toung Persons. To which are 
added, an Accentuated Index, Questions for Exercise, and Poetical Illustra- 
tions of Grecian Mythology, from Homer and Yirgil. By W. J. Hoar. New 
Edition, enlai^ed . 18mo. 17 Plates , 5s. 6d. bound. 

Hort's Chronology. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chronology and Ancient History: in Question 
and Answer. By W. J. Hort. New Edition, 18mo. 4s. bound. 

Tables of Chronology, and Regal Genealogies. 

Combined and separate. By the Rev. J. H. Howlstt, M.A. 2d Edition, 
4to. 5e. 6d. cloth. 

Metrical Chronology ; 

In which most of the important Dates in Ancient and Modern History are 
expressed by Consonants used for Numerals, and formed, by aid of Vowels, 
into significant Words : with Historical Notes and Questions for the Exercise 
ofToung Persons. By Rev. J. H.Howi,sTr,M A. 3d Edit pb»t8vo.7s. cloth. 
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Joyce's Arithmetic, and Key. 



A Bntem of Pr«cUcal AriUimetic, applicable to the proaent state of Trade aad 
Money Transactions : illustrated oj nnmeroos Examples under each Rule. By 
the Rev. J. Jotcb. New Edition, correctc*d and improved by S. Ma.tma^b.d. 
12mo. Se. bound. 

Kit -j containiiu; Solutions and Answers to all ttie Questions in the work. New 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by 8. Mayharo, 18mo. Ss. bound. 

Morrison's Book -Keeping, and Forms. 

The Elements of Book-keeping, oy Single and Double Entry ; comprising several 
Sets of Books, arranged acconling to Present Practice, and designed for the use 
of Schools. By Jxmks MoaaxsoM, Accountant. New Edition, considerably 
improved, 8vo. 8s. half-bound. 

Sets of Blank Books, ruled to correspond with the Four Sets contained in the 
above work : Set A, Single Entey, 8e : Set B, Double Entry, 9s. ; Set C, Com- 
mission Trade, 12s. ; Set D, Partnership Concerns, 4s. 6d. 

Morrison's Commercial Arithmetic, and Key. 

A Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic. Bv J. Mormson, Accountant. 

New Edition, revised and improved, 12mo. 4b. 6d. bound. 
Kbt. 3d Edition, corrected and improved by S. Matmakd, Editor of " Keith's 

Matliematical Works." 12mo. 8a. bound. 

Nesbit's Arithmetic, and Key. 

A Treatise on Practical Arithmetic. By A. Nbsbit. 3d Edition, 12mo.5«.bd. 
A Set to the same. 12mo. 6t. bound. 

PvBTlI. of Nesbit's Practical Arithmetic. ISmo. 7s bd. bound. 
Kbt to part II. 12mo. 78. bound. 



PetchePs Elements of Physics. 



The Elements of Physics. By C. F. PsscHBt, Principal of the Royal Military 
College, Dresden. Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 21s. cloth. 

C Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d cl. 

Separately {Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Elec- 

l tricity, and Electro- Dynamics). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 138. 6d. cloth. 

Balmain's Lessons on Chemistry. 

Lessons on Chemistry ; for the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in the 
Universitie8,«and Readers who wish to learn the f^indamental Principles and 
leading Facts. By William H. Balkaih. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Mrs. Lee's Natural History for Schools. 

Elements of Natural History, for the use of Schools and Young Persons ; com> 
prising the Principles of Classification, interspersed with amusing and in- 
structive Original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. Lee. 
12ino. with 50 Woodcuts, 7b. 6d. bound. 



WORKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, BY MRS. MARCET. 

Mrs. Marcet's New Spelling Book. 

Tlie Mother's First Book ; containing the Reading made Easy, and Spelling 

' 1. cIo " 



Book. 



loth. 



New Edition, 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's New Grammar for Boys. 

Willy's Grammar, interspersed with Stories, and intended for the use of Young 
Boys. New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. , 

Lei^sons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals. 

New Edition, 18mo. 28. cloth. 

Conversations on the History of England. 

For the Use of Children. New Edition, with additions, continuing the His- 
tory to the Reign of George III. 18mo. Ss. cloth. 



STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
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Conversations on Language, for Children. 

Fcp. 8to. 48. 6d. cloth. 

The Game of Grammar : 

With a Book of Conrersations (fcp. 8to.) shewine the Rules of the Game, 
and affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. In a varnished box , or 
done up as a post 8to. Tolume in cloth, Ss. 

Mary's Grammar : 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the use of Children, 
tsed and enlarged, 18mo. Ss. 6d. half-bound. 



8th Edition, 



rev; 



Willy's Stories for Young Children : 

Containixig The House-Build^— The Three Pits: The Chalk Pit, The Coal Pit, 
and the Gravel Pit)— and The Land mthout Laws. New Edition, 18mo. 
2s. half-bd. 

Willy's Holidays : 

Or, Conversations on different Kinds of Govenunenta : intended for Young 
Children. New Edition, 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

The Seasons : 

Stories for very Young Children. New Editions. 4 vols. 18mo. 2s. each, 
half-bound. 



GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 

Butler's Ancient and Modern Geography. 

A Sketch of Ancient and Modem Geography. By saxubl Butlbb, D.D. late 
Bishop of lachfleld, formerly Head Muter of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, 
revised by his Son, 8vo. 9b. boards ; bound in roan, 10s. 

Butler's Ancient and Modem Atlases. 

An Atlas of Modem Oeographv; consisting of Twenty- three Coloured Muw,firom 
a new set of plates, correctea, with a complete Index. By the late Dr. Butlbk. 
8vo. 12s. half-bound. — ^By the same Author, 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography; consisting of Twenty- two Coloured Maps, with 
a complete Accentuated Index. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 12s. half-botuid. 

A General Atlas of Ancient and Modem GeoKit^hy : consisting of Forty-five 
coloured Maps, and Indices. New Edition, corrected. 4to. 24s. half-boimd. 
*,* The Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indices. 
The Plates of the present new edition have been re-engraved, with corrections 
from the government surveys and the most recent sources or information. 

Edited by the Author's Son. 

Abridgment of Butler's Geography. 

An Abmgment of Bishop Butler's Modem and Ancient Geography : arranged in 
the form of Question and Answer, for the use of Begixmers. By Ma&t 
Ctimmimoham. 8d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

Butler's Geographical Copy -Books. 

Outline Geographual Q)py-Books, Ancient and Modem 
tude and Longitude only, for the Pupil to fill up. ar ' 
the above. 4to. each 4s. ; or together, sewed, Ts. 8d. 

Goldsmith's Popular Geography. 

Geography on a Popular Plan. New EdBt. including Extracts from recent Voyages 
and Tnvels, with Engravings, Maps, &c. By Rev. J. Goldsmith. 18mo.l4s.bd. 

Bowling's Introduction to Goldsmith's Geography. 

Introductfon to Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography : for the use of Junior Pupils. 

By J. DowLiKO, Master of Woodstock Boarding School. New Edit. 18mo. 9d. sd. 

By the same Author, 
Five Hundred Questions on the Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 

America, and the British Isles: princiraJly from the Maps in Goldsmith's 

Grammar of Gc<^n%phy. " — -f^ -'— 



with the Lines of Lati- 



'eographical Copy-lj»v>», ^.»»-.^-. — -~ ■ • • -; ^ 

d Longitude only, for the Pupil to fill_«Pi and designed to accompany 



ti Isles: principally from the Map* 
New Edition, iSmo. 8d.— Ket, 9d. 



16 MB88K8. LONGMAN AND CO.'S BDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 

By&BcT. R.G.Pvkcr,AJf. UthEditton. ISno, It. 6d. cloth. 

Aikin's Poetry for Children. 

Poetrr toe Childioi ; oouirtiag of Sdectkau of easy and InterMtiag Pieces from 
the beet Poets, intBrqwned wUh Oriiriiul Piece*. By Miai Aikm. New Edit, 
oonaiderftblj improved, lamo. with rro&tispieoe, 3s. cloth. 

Lady Fitzroy's Scriptural Conversations. 

Seriptnrml ConTersations between Chnrles snd his Mother. By Ladt Charlbs 
Frmu)T. Fop. Bnro. 4b. 6d. cloth. 

Maunder's Popular Treasuries. 

1 The Tremsnry of Knowledge, and Library of BeiercBOc : a Oompendiiun of 
UnhrcTsal Knowleu«e. 

2. The Scientific and literary Traasnry : a copioos Popular Encyelopndia of 

the Bdles-Lettce*. 

3. The Biographical Treasnry : a Dictionary of Universal Biogra|diy ; com- 

prising above 12,000 Memoirs. 

4. The Historical Treasnry: an Oatline of UniTcraal History; separate His- 

tories of erery Nation. 

*,* New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price lOs. esidi work, tep. 8to. cloth ; 
or I2s. bound in embossed roan. 



Works by Paor. Robert Sullivan, A.M. T.C.D. qfthe 
Education Boards Dublin, 

1. Geography Generalised. 5. 

New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 

2. Introdaction to Geogra- 6. 

phy . New Edition, 18mo. Is. 

3. Dictionary of Deriva- 7. 

tions. New Edition, 12mo. 
Ss.6d. 

4. The Spelling'book Super- 8. 

seded. New Edition, 18mo. 
ls.4d. 



English Grammar Sim- 
plified. NewEdition,t8mo. 8d. 
Lectares on Popular 

Edocation. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Oatlineof the Methods of 

Teachingin the National Model 
Schools, Ireland. 18mo. 6d. 

School Dictionary of the 

English Ttangnage. 

[In the press. 



Works bt Richard Hilbt. 
I. Elementally. 

1. Ontlines of English Grammar. Itaio. 9d. 

II. Adapted to the Junior Claseet. 

2. Abridgment of English Grammar, with Questions and Exercises, Sth Edition, 

I8mo Is. 6d. 

3. Etymological Exercises, adapted to the Abridgment. (.In preparation. 

4. ProgressiTe English Composition. Part I. [In preparation. 
6. Progressive Dictations Parti. [In preparation. 

6. Progressive Geography. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

7. Latm Grammar, used in Durham Grammar School, and CamberweU College 

School, London. 2d Edition, 12mo. 2b. 6d. 

*•* This is adapted both to Junior and Middle Forms. 

8. Progressive Latin Exercises. Part I. 2d Edit. 12mo. 2e. [In preparation. 

III. Adapted to the Middle Chutes. 

9. English Grammar, Style, and Poetry. 4th Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

10. English Exercises to Ditto. 3d Edition. 12mo. 2b. 

11. Progressive English Composition. Sd Edition, I2mo. Is. fid. 

12. Key to English Exercises. I2mo. 3s. 

IS. Arithmetical Exercises, or Companion to all Tutors. 2d Edit. I8mo. Is. 6d. 
14. Key to Ditto. 2d Edition, 18mo. Is. 6d. 

•* The preceding are intended to form a progressively connected series of 

superior works. 
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